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NOTE. 


Tue lamented author of this valuable work 
- had long refused to permit its republication, 
on the ground that it no longer adequately 


represented his thoughts on the subject. 


At last, however, yielding to repeated solici- 
tation, he was induced to listen to its reperusal, 
and became satisfied as to the substantial har- 
mony between his later thoughts and the 


teaching which is embodied in its pages. 


Although unable from physical weakness to 
take any active part in the revision, it was 
with his entire and intelligent sanction that 
those passages have been omitted which had 


reference to forms of erroneous doctrine no 


vi NOTE. 


longer prominent in the teaching of the day ; 
and the few actual changes which have been 
made, were either dictated by himself, or cor- 


dially approved of by him. 


May 20, 1870. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 
Difficulives as to the Freedom of the Gospel. 


WHEN we tell a man that salvation is per- Apparent 
fectly gratuitous, whilst, at the same time, we tions. 
tell him that unless he believes the gospel he 
cannot be saved, we appear to him to be say- 
ing free and unfree with one breath. And 
we increase his difficulties when we add, 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” ‘The gratuitousness of 
the salvation seems altogether to vanish in the 
presence of these high and weighty conditions. 
And yet,-if faith and holiness are not appended 
as conditions of salvation, where is their place 
in the Christian system? If Christian doctrine 
is not believed, it can be of no use; and if 
Christian faith does not produce Christian 
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holiness, it can be of no use either. Are not 
faith and holiness then conditions of salvation ? 
And if there are any conditions of salvation, 
where is its gratuitousness? 

I am well aware that there are many Chris- 
tians who do not perceive these difficulties at 
all, and who of course are not disquieted by 
them. The object of their contemplation is 
not a theological system, but the great Being 
whose nature and relation to us form the theme 
of theology,—and their delight is not in the 
logical- coherence of their theory, but in 
spiritual communion with Him. Such persons 
are indeed blessed,—and instead of presuming 
to teach them, I desire to learn from them. 
But there are persons of a very different de- 
scription. There are many who are kept at a 
distance from Christianity altogether by these 
apparent contradictions; and there are even 
many real Christians who have suffered much 
perplexity from them. To such believers and 
unbelievers, I humbly offer the solution which 
has satisfied myself. 

I think that much of the theoretical ditfi- 
culty on this matter has arisen from the habit 
of considering salvation and condemnation 
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merely as future; and this again arises from 
considering them as outside of ourselves, as 
dependent on a sentence of God concerning 
us, rather than as consisting in very deed in 
the state of our own being. Now, the Bible 
tells us that the kingdom of heaven is “right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost,” and it describes the future happiness 
as consisting in likeness to Christ: “ We shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” We 
are told that it shall be said on the last day to 
those on the right hand, “ Enter into the joy 
of your: Lord.” This shows that their joy is 
to be of the same nature as their Lord’s. His 
joy on earth was to do the will of his Father, 
—it was his meat,.as he himself expresses it ; 
and, now in heaven, his satisfaction consists 
in ‘‘seeing of the travail of his soul:” that is, 
in seeing the advancement and accomplish- 
ment of the objects for which he came into 
the world. Those who enter into this joy 
must also enter into the Saviour’s likeness,— 
for only holy and loving beings could enjoy 
this joy. Salvation therefore cannot be a 
thing of place or time; in its essence it must 
be the same here and hereafter; and it fol- 
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lows that the idea of having heaven without 
holiness, is like the idea of having health with- 
out being well ; it is a contradiction in terms. 
The disease Christianity may be considered as a divinely 
adie revealed system of medical treatment for dis- 
medicine. ace : 
eased spirits. Heaven is the name for health 
in the soul, and hell is the name for disease ; 
and the design of Christianity is to produce 
heaven, and to destroy hell. 

But what is the meaning of pardon, unless 
there are rewards and punishments? Does 
not the very idea of pardon suppose the exist- 
ence of law and condemnation? Yes; but the 

) deliverance from condemnation, which we call 
\pardon, may be understood in two senses. It 
may be regarded as the removal of a penalty 
arbitrarily inflicted by a judge who views the 
transgression and pronounces sentence against 
it merely in reference to its deserts, or as the 
revelation of a fatherly love which survives 
our sin, and which will not cease to seek the 
deliverance of the sinner from sin, till, by the 
awakening of filial trust in the sinner’s heart, 
the end is attained. 

Those, therefore, who maintain the gratuit- 
ousness and universality of pardon, do not at 
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all suppose that God is indifferent to right and 
wrong in His creatures,—for they regard the 
pardon as the spiritual medicine for the re- 
moval of sin. 

When the apostle proclaims, as the sub- 
stance of his gospel, ‘‘ Be it known unto you, 
men and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins,” 
he adds, “And by him all who believe are 
justified from all things;” that is, they are 
set right with God by faith in His forgiving | 
love thus proclaimed. Being justified freely 
‘by His grace, they have peace with Him,— 
past sin is no longer a barrier,—they can trust 
His purposes concerning them, and are thus 
set free to love Him. 

Suppose a man were relieved from all judi- 
cial infliction, whilst the disease of his soul 
remained unchanged,—would he be happy ? 
Does the misery of man, at this hour, arise 
simply from death and pain and absence from 
Eden? ‘Would a healthy immortality, in a 
beautiful garden, make him happy? Would 
the presence of God make him happy? Alas! 

life itself, abstracted from pain or sickness, is 
often a heavy burden,—and the presence of 
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the holy God, far from being sought as a bless- 
ing, would be shunned as a curse by an unholy 
being. 

No. The misery of man does not arise 
merely from positive infliction, and could not — 
be relieved by the mere removal of judicial 
penalties. 

What is the misery of man? It is that his 
‘mind is diseased. He was made to regard and 
enjoy God as his chief object ; and his facul- 
ties will not work healthfully in the absence 
of this object. But he has left God, and wearies 
‘himself in seeking good from created things. 
The love of God is to the human spirit what 
the key-stone is to the arch; ruin is the con- 
sequence when it falls from its place. And 
thus, we see that man’s reason bewilders him, 
and his conscience harasses him,—his imagina- 
tion deceives and disquiets him,—his passions 
and affections agitate and torture him. He 
has a misery wrought into the very elements 
of his being, independent altogether of positive 
infliction. This misery is rarely felt in all its 
force here ; sometimes, in consequence of the 
occupation and distraction which the mind 
finds in external things, it is scarcely felt at 
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all; but when these are removed, the unhappi- 
ness is felt. Hence the horror of solitary con- 
finement without the means of occupation. 
Hence, also, the misery of the spirit is some- 
times even alleviated by external inflictions, 
because they draw its attention from itself. 

When I can lay the blame of my misery on 
anything external to me, there may be hope 
of deliverance, for I can distinguish between 
myself and my sorrow. But it is a terrific 
discovery to make, that I am myself my own 
misery. I had supposed the source of the evil 
to be elsewhere, and retreated, as I thought, 
within myself. But the more I retreated in 
that direction, the more intense and intoler- 
able the heat became. My own mind was the 
furnace. This is indeed appalling, for how am 
I to escape from myself ? 

But how, it may be asked, is pardon to cure 
this misery? We can understand how pardon 
might reniove an external infliction, but how 
can it remove this internal disease ? 

I answer: The great cause of the disorder 
and misery which distract the human mind is 
averseness or indifference to God. The love | 
of God, the key-stone of the arch, is fallen 
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from its place, and all has, in consequence, 
gone to wreck. The sense of sin continually 
increases this averseness of the heart from 
God, because pollution hates and shrinks from 
holiness, and an accusing conscience dreads 
avenging justice. The only cure for this 
dreadful and wide-spreading disorder must 
therefore be something which will replace the 
key-stone in the arch,—something which will 
rekindle love towards God by taking away 
fear and inspiring confidence. 
| Now, the manifestation of the character of 
God contained in the gift of Christ is exactly 
fitted for this purpose. It is not a mere de- 
! \liverance from penalties. Indeed, the penalties 
are not cancelled—death still remains, and 
man toils and sweats still on the outside of 
Kden. The forgiveness of the gospel meets 
the penalties of the law, not by cancelling 
them, but by associating them with the pur- 
pose of a loving father to deliver from sin, 


instead of a purpose of mere retribution. - 
/ Death remains, but there is the promise of 
new and endless life beyond the grave. Eden 
is still barred, and man still eats his bread at 
the price of labour; but the ‘access into the 
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real presence of God is thrown open ; all are 
invited and urged to come in. He hath loved 
us, and given Himself for us. The medicinal 
virtue of the gospel—the virtue which heals 
the disease of the soul, which destroys enmity 
and enkindles holy love, which does away the 
cowardly fear of punishment, and at the same 
time implants and strengthens the holy fear of 
sinning,—the medicinal virtue which effects 
this lies im the manifestation of that love of 
God which passeth knowledge, that holy love 
with which God so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten Son for it. 

Love is the great principle developed in the 
gospel, which reveals the union of an infinite 
abhorrence towards sin and an infinite love 
towards the sinner. This mysterious history 
is the mighty instrument with which the Spirit 
of God breaks the power of sin in the heart 
and establishes holy love and filial dependence. 


It is impossible to look into the Bible, with fesiins of 
the most ordinary attention, without feeling 
that we have got into a moral atmosphere quite 
different from that which we breathe in the 
world, and in which the world lives. 
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In the Bible, God is represented as doing 
everything, and as being the cause and the 
end of everything; and man appears only as 
he stands related to God,—either as a revolted 
creature or as the subject of Divine grace. 
Whereas in the world, and in the books which 
contain the history of the world from its own 
point of view, man appears to do everything, 
and there is as little reference to God as if 
there was no such Being in the universe. ‘ The 
fool hath said in his heart, No God—we desire 
none. Out lips are our own; we are they that 
ought to speak ; who is Lord over us?” There 
seems to be a general agreement to shut God 
out of the world which He has made, and to 
suppress all reports of His claims and rights 
and sovereign power. The old serpent, who 
deceived our race, and poisoned it in its root, 
by that well-chosen temptation addressed to 
our first parents, “Ye shall be as gods,” seems 
to have spoken the word into their very souls, 
so that it has become a part of their being—a 
part of their nature, which they have trans- 
mitted to their posterity. All would be gods. 
And men live in this lie, and strengthen each 
other in it, and they die in it. 
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Nothing seems more evident, even to reason, Mana 
than that a creature can have nothing but what i 
it receives from its Creator. But the pride of 
man’s heart revolts at the idea of being a re- 
ceiver. Alas! this pride is his foolishness, for 
it has separated him from the ever full and ever 
flowing fountain of Divine love. He was 
formed to be a happy member of the family of 
God. All the members of that family are 
closely united to God ; He is their Creator and 
their Fountain, their Head, their Heart. Their 
life-blood is His Holy Spirit flowing freely and 
fully through them. They are mere receivers, | 
but they are receivers of God,—of the love and|\ 
holiness and joy of God. He is their strength 
to will and to do. In His light they see light, 
and in His glory they are glorious. He is their 
full-satisfying eternal portion, abiding in them 
and they in Him. He feeds them with the 
hidden manna, and gives them to drink of the 
water of life. His Spirit unites all the mem- 
bers of the family to each other, and there is 
no schism in that body; they have all their 
place in Him, they are all one in Him and with 
Him. They are dependent, but it is this very 
Spirit of dependence which keeps open all the 
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sluices and avenues of their souls to admit the 
fulness of God. Each is a distinct individual, 
conscious of his own peculiar duties and pecu- 
liar blessedness, but the principle which unites 
him to God is stronger than the principle of 
; Separate individuality ; he is more a member of 
\God’s family than an individual; and as this 
| principle uniting him to God is stronger than 

the principle of his own individuality, he sees 

and judges and feels things in the light of 

God, and as they relate to Him, rather than 

in his own light, or as they relate to himself 

individually. He is a sharer in the common 

hight and common interests of the family; there 

is not a holy feeling in the universe to which 

his heart does not vibrate ; he enters into the 

joy of his Lord, and that embraces all joys. 

We look at this picture from a distance, and 
wonder at the madness of man, which banished 
him from so fair a scene ; but we need go no 
further than our own hearts to see the cause of 
this sad banishment. The spirit of dependence 
is lost,—that open door by which God enters 
the heart. ‘The spirit of independence shuts 
the heart against God, and cuts off its supply 
from the Fountain of Life. ‘“ Open thy mouth 
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wide and I will fill it,” says our God; but we 
refuse to hearken. “My people would not hear 
my voice, Israel would none of me.” 

Oh what a mass of misery was before the 
mind of our God when He uttered these words! 
They are few and simple, but they describe a 
madness and iniquity and sorrow passing utter- 
ance! Yet they breathe compassion ; and in 
this les our hope, for it is the compassion of God. 
As the approving love of God is the light and 
air and joy of His unfallen family, so His tender 
mercies, His long-suffering, His holy compas- 
sion, manifested in Christ Jesus, are the only 
hope of return to those who are fallen. As 
His approving love could enter the hearts of 
His unfallen children by no other avenue but 
the open door of their dependence, even so 
must His holy compassion enter our hearts. 

Humility is but another name for the spirit ee: 
of dependence. It is the realisation of our true humility. 
condition before God, and of our true relation 
to Him. The world does not know what hu- 
mility means ; the world’s humility is mere dif- 
_ fidence or fear or affectation ; but real humility 

is truth and confidence and assured hope: for 
the truly humble heart recognises itself as a 
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receiver, and feels content to be so; it hears 
its Lord’s voice saying, ‘“‘ Open thy mouth wide 
and I will fill it;” it opens and receives the 
fulness of the blessing. ‘‘ For thus saith the 
High and Lofty One, who inhabiteth eternity, 
I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a humble and contrite heart, to 
revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive 


, the heart of the contrite ones.” Humility is 


the acceptance of the true spiritual order. It 


| teaches the branch to abide in the vine. It 
restores the disordered hierarchy in the heart 


by replacing God upon His throne there. 
Humility is simply truth, and independence 
is nothing but a lie, honouring the branch 
above the vine, the member above the body, 
and the creature above the Creator,—calling a 
stream the fountain, and a planet the sun. 

It is impossible that the creature can per- 
form a single spiritual act aright whilst it con- 
tinues in independence. A branch torn from 
the tree ceases to have its vegetable life, and is 
no longer capable of performing the functions 
of that life, because the sap of the root no 
longer circulates through it. And man separat- 
ing himself from. the spiritual system loses his 
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spiritual life and his capacity of spiritual action ; 
for the life-blood of that system, even the Holy 
Spirit, no longer animates him. 

And yet, as if impelled by the uneradicated 
instincts of his original nature, formed for the 
exercise and enjoyment of spiritual life, he often 
desires and attempts to perform the functions 
of that life, not considering that he has cut 
himself off from the source which alone sup- 
plies life and strength for the performance of 
these functions. 

A hand separated from the strength of the 
body by dislocation or fracture is incapable of 
doing any service to the body ; every effort to 
use a hand in these circumstances would be 
vain ; the only reasonable hope lies in adopting 
means for curing the dislocation or fracture. 
Even so, man’s only hope lies in his reunion 
with God, in his being grafted on the true vine 
through the spirit of dependence. . Nothing 
done by independent human effort can have the 
nature of spiritual life; it is out of the spiri- 
tual order ; therefore it is that the Scriptures 
sometimes seem to speak more of what God 
has done for grafting man again into the vine 
than of what is required from man as duty 


Man’s false. 
centre and 
his true 
centre. 
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When God has enlarged man’s heart,—when 
man has been delivered from the narrowness of 
his own selfish individuality and grafted on the 
root of God’s infinite love and quickened by 
His free Spirit—then he will run in the way 
of God’s commandments. 


So long as man remains the centre of his 
own system, it is merely a matter of interested 
consideration how much he should sacrifice to 
the will of God, in order to secure himself from 
the consequences of Divine displeasure. Such 
negotiation has nothing of true religion in it ; 
there is nothing in common between such feel- 
ings and the generous uncalculating devoted- 
ness of a child of God. It is from taking this 
view of religion that metaphysicians have often 
regarded it as a mere variety of the selfish 
system of morals; they suppose heaven and 
hell to be the great motives in Christianity, 
ie these they regard only as reward and 
punishment addressed to the interested feelings 
of selfish hope and fear. But this is altogether 
a misapprehension. Selfish hope or fear may 
drive a man to seek after religion, but religion 
itself is another thing: it is the displacing of 
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this selfish individuality from its supremacy 
in the heart, and restoring that supremacy to 
Him whese right it is. 

The moral reformations which men make on 
themselves, uninfluenced by the Spirit of God, 


are but the results of a refined selfishness. (< 


They give up certain gratifications, because 
they perceive that their evil consequences in 
the future overbalance any present pleasure 
they can give ; but the doctrine of self-denial, 
as such, is foolishness to them. ‘They say, 
Show us that certain privations are good for 
our health or our reputation or our safety, and 
we shall feel it to be our wisdom to submit to 
them ; but the idea of putting down self, as 
self, is unintelligible. Yet the fall of man 
consists in self having taken the place of God 
wn the heart; and the object of the Christian 


duty of self-denial is not merely to pay homage 


to God, but to weaken this usurper in our 
hearts, and to unbar that door which shuts 
God out. ~ 

This leads to a true view of God’s purpose 
in making the life of man so full of sorrow. 
Sorrow indeed cannot of itself break the self- 
ishness of the heart. Ungodly sorrow is as 

B 
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selfish as ungodly joy. Its language sounds 
more like religion than that of joy, but in 
reality they are not much unlike. Joy rests 
in the present while the stream runs smooth. 
Sorrow looks at the future, because the present 
is painful ; it looks to heaven, because earth is 
darkened ; and it wishes that God, or any other 
Being who can, would deliver it from its pain. 
But this is still self; it is Pharaoh trembling 
under the rod of Moses; it is man growing 
out of his own root, and seeing things in his 
own light. And so we often find that when 
the pain is removed, the repentance disappears 
along with it. “When He smote them, they 
sought Him ; but within a while, they forgat 
His works, and would none of His counsel.” 
When Pharaoh saw that there was respite, he 
hardened his heart. 

Sorrow alone cannot take man off his own 
root, and graft him on the true vine. This is 
work for Him who made us. Yet there is a 
great use in sorrow. It gives pause to the 
soul, it shows us that we are not able of our- 
selves to help ourselves, and that the creature 
cannot satisfy us. It acquaints us with the 
fact that God’s way is different from our way, 
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and presses us to inquire into the cause of 
this difference; and above all, it suggests the 
thought of prayer, because it awakens a sense 
of need, and thus, by the Divine blessing, it 
often becomes the instrument of drawing wan- 
dering sinners back to God. 


I have sometimes been led to think that in Pelation 


our modern systems of religion the relation !4 fret 


between the Creator and the creature is too“ 
much lost sight of, and merged in the par- 
ticular doctrines of Christianity. No doubt, 
it may be answered that this relation is sup- 
posed and taken for granted in all religions. 
But this is not enough. The creative and 
sovereign and personal omnipotence of God 
is, to our minds, the basis of Deity; and the 
sentiment of creaturely dependence on Him, 
which arises out of our recognition of it, and 
corresponds to it, is the basis of religion. The 
doctrines of Christianity are necessary as the 
declarations of the character of the omnipotent 
Creator ; but without the sense of His living 
reality there can be no religion, and Chris- 
tianity becomes a mere set of notions. 

There can be no doubt that a great deal of 
the Christianity of our day is of this spurious 
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kind, or at least has a mixture of it. And 
there are times in which God, by His dealings 
with us, sends a fearful conviction of its un- 
reality into the heart. He brings a genuine 
reality, such as death, and sets it before us, 
and makes us feel how mere notions melt into 
nothing at its presence, and how utterly vain 
and valueless any doctrines are which do not 
unite us to God, by a bond as real as death is 
real, The living personality of God must, if 
I may use the expression, animate and fill out 
our systems of Christian doctrine—otherwise 
they only tend to add a fatal security to the 
sleep of the soul. They may be subjects of 
talk to us, as the gods of gold and silver fur- 
nished talk to Belshazzar and his lords, until 
some providence surprise us, as the hand- 
writing on the wall surprised them, and make 
us feel and know what it is to be in the pre- 
sence of the real God, whom we have not 
glorified. 

I feel persuaded, that no idea of a power 
external to us, however mighty, can ever pro- 
duce the sentiment of creaturely dependence 
in the heart; there must be the sense of God 
within us, as the root and basis of our being, 
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—as the continual supplier of strength for 
thought and action,—as “‘the fountain from 
which our current runs, or else dries up.” 

The Bible is full of this idea and feeling of 
God, subjective as well as objective. He is 
there not only the light which the eye sees, 
but He is the power of the eye to see the 
light. That practical atheism may enter into 
the profession of religion, and may even be- 
come a zealous partizan of orthodox Christi- 
anity, is a fact which ought to produce much 
watchfulness and self-distrust. But the God 
who is revealed and contained in the doc- 
trines, He it is alone who alarms and assails 
the independence of the natural man. When 
they are separated from Him and His omni- 
potence,—when they become mere syllogisms 
or emblazonments, they can take their place 
under the dark shadow of the atheism of the; 
heart as well as the syllogisms or emblazon- 
ments of any other science. 

But how different are these forms from the 
overawing reality with which the doctrines 
are animated in the Bible! And oh! how dif- 
ferent is the effect produced by them on the 
hearts of their partizans, from those cries and 
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breathings of the creature after the Creator, 
which are embalmed in the sacred record, and 
which still seem to ascend to heaven like in- 
cense from an altar! “As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee,O God. My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God; when shall I come and 
appear before God?” “Thy hands have made 
me, and fashioned me; give me understand- 
ing, that I may keep thy commandments.” 
“T-will abide in thy tabernacle for ever, I will 
trust in the covert of thy wings.” “I am 
thine, O save me.” Happy spirit, thou hast 
found thy fountain! thy cry enters with ac- 
ceptance into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. 
“When thou saidst unto me, Seek ye my face, 
my heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord, will 
I seek.” Surely this sweet communion be- 
tween heaven and earth is true religion. Oh 
for the putting forth of that power which 
made the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak, 
that such sounds might enter our hearts, and 
draw forth such answers. To a spirit thus 
bound by a real bond to the living God, life 
and death are equal, for it finds the will of 
God in either, and His will is its delight. It 
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finds God in everything, and God is its por- 
tion. When Jesus says, “Behold, I come 
quickly,” it answers, “Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus.” This is to walk with God. _ 

There is'something inexpressibly mysterious 
and solemn in the relation of the creature to 
the Creator. There is no parallel to it in the 
universe. When I think of it, I am over- 
whelmed by it. Iam unable to conceive how 
I have the consciousness of a separate exist- 
ence distinct from my Creator. It seems to ( 
me that | am in regard to Him as a ray of | 
light to the sun, proceeding continually out of | 
His substance, and having no individuality of 
my own. 

We are apt to lower our idea of this rela- 
tion, by comparing it to the relation between 
men and their works. The potter forms the 
clay into a vessel, and that vessel is then 
completely independent of him—it does not 
require his thought or power to uphold its 
existence. And thus we are prone to think of 
God and His works as if they could exist 
independently of Him. But there is a vast 
difference. The potter merely takes advan- 
tage of the laws of nature, which are in con- 
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tinual action independently of him, and as it 
was by the application of their power that he 
fashioned it, so they uphold his work after it 
,1s finished. Thus, in fact, the potter creates 
‘nothing, he only changes the position of the 
| clay. But the laws of nature are the continual 
‘actings of God. There is no power in the 
universe but His, and where His power is, 
there is He. He made the clay, and sustains 
it with all its qualities, whatever form may be 
given to it; and the cessation of His will 
that it should exist, would be the cessation of 
its eawstence. The course of nature—the ele- 
ments—the order of events—the existence and 
movement of all matter—are the direct act- 
\ings of God. And are not the existence and 
movement of mind, too, His actings? Surely 
it must be so; my will is the sustained crea- 
ture of His will from moment to moment, in- 
capable of a single act without power com- 
municated from Him,—and yet I am conscious 
that it works contrary to Him, and that it is 
morally responsible for so doing. This is too 
wonderful for me, I cannot attain unto it. O 
Lord, thou hast beset me behind and before, 
and Jaid Thine hand upon me. 
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With what feelings ought I to regard Him, 
to whose infinite mind my individual existence, 
with every particular of my history through 
the future eternity, has been from all past 
eternity a distinct and familiar idea? It was 
a birth of His mind from all eternity. At 
length He realised it, by calling me into life 
and giving me a substantial existence,—and 
He has ever since sustained this life, by His 
continually pervading presence in every part 
of my soul and body. 

I have never been a single moment separ- 
ated from Him. It is impossible that I should 
be separated from Him without ceasing to 
exist. I have never been alone—and I know 
that through eternity I shall never be alone. 
I am sure that I have never formed a thought, 
nor uttered a word, nor done a deed, of which 
He has not been most intimately cognisant, 
and in which He has not been Himself the 
acting power, enabling me to think, and speak, 
and do. 

And here is the great marvel. I am con- 
scious that these thoughts, and words, and 
deeds have been full of sin, and yet my con- 
science acquits Him, and lays the undivided 
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blame upon myself. Who can solve this diffi- 
culty ? 

What an unspeakable relation is this! And 
what an infinite possibility of enjoyment arises 
out of this perpetually pervading presence, 
seeing it is a presence of infinite holiness and 
love and beauty and wisdom! It seems as if 
He were too near me to see Him, as the eye 
sees not itself; yet I feel assured that until I 
see Him and feel Him in His perpetually per- 
vading presence of infinite holiness, and love 
and beauty and wisdom, I cannot have that 
good for which I was created. His presence 
is my real home and my real portion, and 
until I become sensible of it, I am without a 
home and without a portion in the universe. 

It is appalling to know that there is a Being 
so near me, surrounding me, and inhabiting 
me, and yet that He should remain unseen 
and unknown by me; and is it not still more 
appalling to know that in this Being and His 
relation with me is treasured up a possibility 
of good beyond utterance and beyond concep- 
tion, and yet that I may have no part in it? 
Alas! that I should have a sense which informs 
me of the presence of material light, and makes 
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it a pleasant thing for me to behold the sun, 
wha that I should have no sense to inform me 
of the presence of the Light of Life, and to 
give me joy in conversing with His brightness. 

The spirit of dependence is the spirit of 
religion, and the spirit of independence is the , 
spirit of atheism and of idolatry.’ This atheism 





1 At first sight it appears remarkable, that the Bible should 
at the same moment charge men with the guilt of idolatry, and 
of atheism. It would seem impossible that the same indivi- 
dual should be guilty of both. Atheism consists in having no 
God, and idolatry seems to consist in having too many. But, 
in fact, there is no God in idolatry any more than in atheism. 
The notion of various independent powers, which is the spirit of 
idolatry, is the spirit of atheism. God is the one power which 
does all things, and the one Fountain from which all things flow. 
The course of nature and providence—the course of life and 
being are the actings of that power, and the streams from that 
fountain. The spirit of religion goes directly to this first cause, 
seeing, acknowledging, and feeling it in all things; it regards 
second causes, whether they be the elements of nature or the 
actions of men, as mere channels through which this first and 
only cause operates ; it stops not at them; it regards life as a 
holy thing flowing out of this Fountain, and returning thither ; 
it lives, and moves, and has its being in God, by the spirit of 
its will as well as by the necessity of its nature. The spirit of 
atheism and idolatry atike stops short at second causes ; seeing 
independent powers in everything, and itself claiming independ- 
ence. It acknowledges that there are powers stronger than 
itself, as one man is stronger than another. But it regards 
existence as its own possession, though liable to be invaded and 
affected by superior powers, and on this possession it can stand 
and parley, and make conditions with these powers, whatever 
they may be. 
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of the heart then—this insensibility to God— 
this blindness to His direct actings—this spirit 
of independence, under the influence of which 
we live surrounded by God, and sustained by 
Him, and yet entirely unconnected with Him 
in spirit and desire, this being the evil to be 
remedied by Christianity, does it not seem 
most reasonable to expect that there should 
be in the remedy an especial putting forth of 
the direct agency of God, and that He should 
reveal Himself through it in such a way that 
the soul may know and feel that it is God 
of a truth that worketh, and none other than 
He? 

The branch separated from the vine cannot 
oraft itself on again ; if it could, the order of 
nature would be subverted. And man sepa- 
rated from God cannot, according to the order 
of a higher nature, again unite himself to 
God. Indeed, this appears to me so full of 
the highest reason and evidence, that I should 
consider the great purpose of Christianity 
absolutely defeated, were it possible for man 
\to become a Christian by his own unassisted 
efforts, or without a conviction of the neces- 
sity of Divine assistance. Nay, it would be 
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an absurdity—it would be teaching the spirit 
of dependence by an argument for independ- 
ence—it would be leading man to repose his 
all on God by showing him that he could do 
without God. 

The true state of the creature is a state of 
absolute dependence on the Creator, and when 
he has left his true state, he can only be 
brought back to it by Him from whom he has 
wandered, and by a way of absolute depend- 
ence. All the messages of God to man have 
related to this way of return, and have been 
filled with the most urgent calls to come back 
by it, and the most solemn warnings against 
refusing the voice of Him who speaketh from 
heaven, All these messages have been mes- 
sages of love. And man needs such a message, 
for his conscience testifies against him, and 
tells him of his sin, and of God’s just dis- 
pleasure at sin, and thus forbids the spirit of 
confidence, while at the same time it commands 
the spirit of dependence. 

Therefore the gospel is deed a welcome 
message ; for it tells of the love of God to sin- 
ners,—of His having provided an atonement 
for sin, and of His open arms ready to embrace 
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all who come to Him through this atonement. 
The knowledge of the grace of God through 
Jesus Christ converts the dependence of neces- 
sity into a dependence of love, and thus grafts 
man into the true vine. 
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CHAPTER. 11. 


Forgweness the means not the end contemplated wm 
the Gospel. 
“THov shalt love the Lord thy God with all Confiding 


dependence 
thy heart and mind, and soul and strength, and the true 


thy neighbour as thyself.” On these two com- create, 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets; 
and the whole object of the gospel is the ful- 
filling of them in our hearts. They describe 
the perfection of man’s spiritual state. They 
describe his confiding devoted dependence on 
the great Root of the spiritual family, and his 
fraternal sympathy with all the branches. 
When the love of the Creator is the dominant 
principle in the creature’s heart, it keeps all 
the other principles and faculties and relations 
of the soul in their proper place. It is the true 
key-stone of the arch, which gives strength by 
maintaining order. It is the principle which 
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connects the creature with the spiritual system, 
enabling it to receive of the fulness of the 
Creator. 

The fall of this key-stone from its place in 
man’s heart was, and 2s, the fall of man from 
his place in the family of God. Self and the 
creature took the place of God, and each man 
became an independent individual,—loving 
and desiring and approving things according 
as they affected himself, without regard to the 
will of God or the sympathies of the universal 
family. This is the fall and the sin and the 
misery of man,—that the first and paramount 
relation has not the first and paramount place 
‘in his heart, and that self—the principle of in- 
dividuality—has usurped that place, and has 
thus cut off the blessed communication between 
God and man, which had been, and could only 
be, maintained through the channel of a su- 
preme affection. 

And as this is the fall of man, so his restora- 
tion can be nothing else than the restoration of 
the love of God as the paramount principle in 
the heart, resulting in the due subordination 
of self and the creature under it. Any remedy 
which falls below this restoration falls below 
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man’s need. No pardon which leaves this 
undone is of any value to him. He needs no 
infliction from without to make him miserable, 
—and it is not the removal of any outward in- 
fliction that can give him happiness. He must 
love God supremely. He must know that God 
is better than happiness, and that sin is worse 
than sorrow. ‘The love of God, not the desire 
of happiness, is the true key-stone of the arch. 
“He that will save his life shall lose it, and he 
that will lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 
But if he loses his life not for Christ’s sake, 
but with the hope of saving it, he is out of the 
order of the blessing. For the very object of 
the gospel is to displace self and the creature 
from the heart, and to restore the love of God 
to the supremacy which is its due, thus restor- 
ing man to his place in the family of God. It 
effects this object by setting before us in Christ 
Jesus a true representation of the. gracious 
character of God in relation to His rebellious 
creatures. Christ is the revelation of God in | 
relation to sinners. The gospel tells us how 
full of love he is towards sinners, in all his 
feelings and in all his actions. It tells us of a 
love beyond utterance and conception,—of his 
c 


First pro- 
mise of a 
Deliverer. 
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humbling himself even to the death of the 
cross for them, of his suffering for them on 
earth, of his reigning for them in heaven; and 
then it says that he who hath seen Jesus hath 
seen the Father. The gospel tells us that this 
is our God, the God who made us and with 
whom we have to do, that this is He from 
whom we have been turning away with fear 
or indifference, and who yet has all along been 
thus loving us, and putting forth His love to 
us continually in every breath which we draw, 
and in all the care and protection and support 
which we experience ; and it tells us this that 
we may feel it no constraint to love Him su- 
premely, to choose Him for our portion, to 
depend on Him with an absolute confidence, 
and thus to have our individual will subordi- 
nated to His will. 

Before Christ came into the world; God had 
promised that he should come; for no sooner 
had man fallen than he received an intimation 
of God’s purpose of restoring him. There is 
something very striking in the form in which 
this first intimation of a Deliverer was given ; 
and it appears to me that much instruction as 
to the nature of the gospel may be obtained 
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by examining its characteristic features. The 
intimation, as appears from the record in the 
third chapter of Genesis, was not directly 
addressed to our first parents themselves, but 
formed a part of the sentence pronounced in 
their hearing, against the serpent who had 
deceived them. “I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.” 

The most prominent feature in this sentence 
is, that the serpent’s head was to be_ bruised 
by a descendant of the woman. This inti- 
mated to the human pair the purpose of God 
to raise up a champion of their race, who 
should avenge their quarrel with the serpent, 
and undo what he had done. Now, as the 
work of the serpent had been to draw them 
away from the love of God, so the undoing of 
that work was to draw them back to the love 
of God; as the serpent’s work had been to 
introduce. sin and its consequences into the 
world, so the undoing of that work was to 
destroy sin and its consequences. 

This sentence of final destruction was pro- 
nounced on the serpent before Adam and Eve 
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received their own sentence. As they stood 
trembling before their Judge, they heard the 
sentence pronounced against their deceiver, in 
which his final defeat and the subversion of 
his plans by one of their own descendants 
were predicted. They thus learned that God 
had not abandoned them, and that His thoughts 
towards them were thoughts of compassion, 
even whilst pronouncing sentence upon them. 
They learned that, although they were to be 
sent forth from Paradise into the wilderness 
of the world,—although they were to be taught 
the evil of sin by a life of suffering, yet God 
was even then preparing the means of their 
return. Would not this discovery wholly 
change the character of their feelings towards 
Him? They had feared His wrath, they knew 
they had deserved it, and their consciences 
(spoke terror. But they found that He pitied 
them, and that although they were to suffer, 
yet it was love which was appointing and 
measuring out the suffering. Would they 
‘not feel that the sting of the suffering was 
taken away, and would not the thought of 
God's compassionate care sweeten that cup of 
sorrow, which their own hands had mixed? 
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Would they not read in the compassion which 
gave this consolation an assurance of for- 
giveness? They had been hiding themselves 
amongst the trees of the garden from the face 
of their Creator, but now His presence would 
be to them a refuge and a protection, a 
sun and a shield. They had felt themselves 
to be banished from His family, and to be no 
longer His children; but this revelation of 
His final purpose proved that He was still 
their Father, even while chastening them, and 
that they might be still His children even | 
under chastisement. 

Thus the promise of the Saviour did for our ; 
first parents, in the extent in which it was 
really apprehended by them, that which the 
Saviour himself, when he came in the flesh, 
did for all who received him. “As many as 
received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God.” Faith in the promise 
gave them the feelings and the privileges of 
children, and changed their dependence of ne- | 
cessity into a dependence of delighted choice. 
It taught them to accept their punishment in 
submission and hope ; for they now knew that 
it was their Father’s good pleasure and pur- 


God’s love 
implies 
forgiveness. 
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pose that sin and sorrow and death should 
one day be abolished, and could therefore pray 
with confidence for the coming of that day, 
knowing their Father’s love, and knowing that 
their petition was according to His will. 


I do not think that I have attributed to this 
first intimation of the Saviour any effect on 
the minds and feelings of Adam and Eve 
beyond what is conceivable and probable in 
their circumstances. And now I shall endea- 
vour to explain the use which I wish to make 
of this case. I have supposed that Adam and 
Eve would infer from the promise of the seed, 
that God pitied them, and had a gracious pur- 
pose of restormg them. I have also supposed 
that this judgment which they formed of the 
compassionate feelings of God towards them 
would necessarily inspire them with confi- 
dence towards Him, and would lead them to 
regard Him as a Father who had forgiven 
them in His heart. Yet there was not a single 
word spoken by God on that occasion directly 
pronouncing a present or promising a future 
pardon ; therefore their confidence could only 
arise from a conviction that the promise of a 
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Deliverer was the proof of love which neces- 
sarily included forgiveness. The belief of the 
existence of a compassionate feeling towards 
them in the mind of God could not but in- 
spire them with some degree of confidence ; 
and when they knew that this compassion was 
actually occupied with a plan for undoing the 
evil which their fall had introduced, that con- 
fidence would rise nearer to assurance. 

From this proof of the existence of love 
they would infer pardon as a necessary con- 
sequence. If they had not heard this inti- 
mation of a deliverance, or if they had heard 
without understanding, they would have had 
none of those feelings of confidence ; and in- 
stead of exercising the privileges of sons, and 
leaning on God’s omnipotent love, they would 
have still shunned His presence, and feared 
Him as their enemy. And yet the mind of 
God, and His purposes towards them, would 
have been the same. Their want of faith 
would prevent any change of mind in them- 
selves, and therefore would prevent their jus- 
tification, that is, their being set right with 
God; and consequently it would prevent their 
sanctification ; for without confidence in God’s 
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good-will towards them, they could not love 
Him nor do any of the works which proceed 
from love. Their forgiveness, in the heart of 
God, would have been as much a matter of 
fact as they now saw it to be. The difference 
between their receiving the testimony and 
their not receiving it was a difference affect- 
ing their own minds; it did not change the 
truth of the matter testified. God had not 
spoken to them of the necessity of faith in 
His testimony. He had not held out any 
promise to faith, but if the testimony was be- 
lieved, it would necessarily do its own work, 
and, if not believed, that work would as neces- 
sarily remain undone. Faith, according to its 
degree, must have done for Adam and Eve 
all that it ever did or can do for any one, en- 
abling them to see, though perhaps dimly, that 
it was His purpose to destroy sin, and thus to 
save the sinner; and they would have peace 
through this conviction ; that is to say, they 
would be justified by faith. 

Now, I would ask the reader if he thinks it 
possible that God gave them any premium on 
account of their believing the intimation— 
that He pardoned them because they believed 
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it. Surely not; or that He pardoned them 
in belveving it; as it is sometimes expressed ; 
that is to say, that He bestowed on them belief 
and pardon at the same time. Surely the 
expression, “They were justified by faith,” 
when applied to them, would seem to signify 
simply this,—that, believing the reality of the 
love of God as expressed in the gracious pur- 
_ pose which He had intimated to them respect- 
ing the future Deliverer, they took their for- 
giveness as included in it, and looked with 
confidence towards God. This, I believe, was 
their justification,—if they were indeed justi- 
fied,—and this I believe to have been the jus- 
tification of every child of man who ever has 
been justified, from that hour to this; for I 
am persuaded that no one ever receives or 
ever did receive anything in consequence of 
his belief of a truth, other than the natural 
effect of that truth upon his mind. 


Doubtless it will appear to many a strange Pardon 
i 5 A ' t; 
sort of pardon which did not remit the pun- imply n9-1 


mission of 


ishment; for Paradise remained barred, and punish. 


the sentence of sorrow and of death remained 
unreversed. But God had spoken in their 
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hearing of His gracious purposes respecting 
them, and that was forgiveness,—all the for- 
giveness which they needed,—and though His 
hand might still for a season be heavy on them, 
it was the hand of a Father, and for their good. 

And when we recollect the object of the 
gospel and the evil it was intended to remedy, 
we shall feel that this was precisely what was 
required. The hearts of the offenders were to 
be drawn back to the love of God for what He 
is, and not for His gifts. It was part of His 
purpose to teach them to seek satisfaction in 
Himself by stripping them of His gifts, and 
_ by making them feel their own insufficiency, 

thus leading them back toa child-like depend- 
ence on Himself. 

It was their own spirit of independence 
which had cut them off from God’s family, 
which had extinguished in them the principle 
of spiritual life, and had cast them down from 
heaven, by shutting God out from their hearts. 
A pardon which did not restore the spirit of 
dependence would still have left them miser- 
able outcasts. They had fallen by following 
their own selfish individual will rather than 
the good and holy will of the great Father of 
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the spiritual family. And now God in love 
made them feel the bitterness of their own 
will, and of their own root. He allowed them 
to be surrounded with darkness and hopeless- 
ness, and then He presented to them His own 
holy will as the only light in the midst of the 
darkness, the only refuge in the midst of the 
hopelessness, and thus He invited their depend- 
ence and urged them to return; and He 
taught them, even by the terms of the promise, 
to regard His holy abhorrence of sin as the 
only foundation of their hope. 

For the promise was, that the serpent’s head 
should be bruised; that is to say, that sin, 
self-will, and independence, as well as their 
consequences, should be rooted out. So long 
as these evil principles continued to be the 
chosen counsellors of their hearts, such a pro- 
mise could give them no comfort. But when 
they learned to look on sin—the. essence of 
which is selfishness,—as the enemy which 
had ruined them, then they would regard 
with thankfulness God’s avowed determina- 
tion to exterminate it; His holiness and His 
abhorrence of evil would be to them the 
pledges of their own future deliverance. 
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It is not the least important or striking fea- 
ture in this first intimation of the gospel, 
that it is thus expressed rather in the form of 
a denunciation against sin than of direct par- 
don to the sinner. It marks that the only 
real mercy to the sinner must manifest itself 
in the destruction of sin,—that the love of God 
is essentially a consuming fire to sin,—and that, 
in the dealings of God with regard to man, the 
restoration of happiness is less thought of than 
the restoration of holiness. 

No pardon can be worthy of God, or could 
possibly proceed from Him, which does not 
agree with and strengthen the sanctions of 
holiness. But this is not all. There can be 
no peace for a moral being which does not rest — 
on the foundations of moral truth. If Adam 
had felt his own moral sense compromised by 
his pardon, that pardon could never have given 
him peace ; it could not even have given him 
the feeling of personal security ;—there would 
have remained a restless misgiving in his soul 
that all was not well, seeing that the God of 
holiness cannot cease to abhor sin. There can 
be no way of giving true peace to the sinner, 
except by making God’s abhorrence of sin the 
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very ground of the sinner’s hope. The agony 
of Adam’s mind could not have arisen merely 
from the fear of consequences ; a sense of sin 
must have been its chief element. And now 
from the sentence on the serpent he under- 
stood that evil was to be destroyed, and right 
was to triumph. He saw that whatever might 
be the nature of God’s purposes, the palliation 
of the guilt of sin did not enter into them, as 
the head of the rebellion was to be crushed. 
He thus felt assured that God made no com- 
‘promise of truth when He spoke hope to the 
sinner. 

The serpent’s promised pardon was a mere 
impunity in sin,—‘“‘ Ye shall not surely die.” 
Its object was to encourage sin. God’s pardon 
embraced the destruction of sin, and its object 
was to restore to holiness. We have need to 
beware of mistaking the serpent’s hiss for the 
grace of God. The hope of impunity given by 
the serpent encouraged Adam to yield to the 
promptings of his earthly desires. The holy 
forgiveness of God encouraged and allured him 
to return back to God, not so much as a refuge 
from punishment, as from sin and from weak- 
ness, from earthly desires and from the assaults 
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of that spiritual enemy who had stolen his 
jewel from him. 
re And although the Word of God is sparing 
outene Of information with regard to the effect of the 
nee promise upon him, yet it is not inconsistent 
‘ath. with the tenor of that information to hope and 
believe, that he who was the first offender was 
also the first monument of saving grace ;—that 
with the promise he received the spirit of the 
promise, and the consolation of the promise, 
into his soul. For surely never was there a 
created being that stood in such need of a 
strong consolation. He had breathed the air 
of Eden, and had been cast out of it,—who 
has ever made such a shipwreck? He felt 
himself to be the author of a foul] stain on the 
universe of God. He felt that his act was 
irretrievable, that he had opened a flood-gate 
which he could not again shut, and through 
which a dark tide rolled in, overwhelming all 
the destinies which had been committed to his 
keeping. He saw this tide rolling in,—he felt 
that it was his work, and that he could not 
stop it. Verily he had need of a strong con- 
solation, Who ever but him had his conscience 
burdened with the ruin of a world! He knew 
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somewhat of the value of the light of God’s 
countenance,—and he knew somewhat of the 
horror of its loss ; he had tasted the good and 
the evil,—and he knew that his heart and his 
hand had done the deed which had severed all 
_ his descendants from the tree of life, and made 
them outcasts from God and wanderers through 
a homeless wilderness. And whereas he had 
been intrusted by God, for their behoof, with 
the pearl of eternal life, he had cast it from 
him, and instead of it had bequeathed to them 
the bitter cup of sorrow and death, and a 
proneness to every crime, and an exposure to 
every misery. What a blow must Cain’s mur- 
der have given to his heart, and what a fearful 
sense must it have given him of the living and | 
growing and spreading reality of that curse 
which he himself had brought upon his off- 
spring ; and as his prophetic spirit went down 
that troubled stream of human life which was 
to issue from him, would not each drop lift up 
in the ear of his conscience an accusing voice 
against him, and, as the various forms of out- 
rage and calamity succeeded each other, would 
not his heart wither with the thought, “This 
is my work” ? 
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But the gospel was sent to comfort all that 
mourn,—and surely it comforted this father of 
mourners. For the serpent’s doom revealed to 
him the love of God. “This was the rest 
wherein his wearied spirit found rest, and this 
was the refreshing.” This love was the love of 
Him who was, and is, and shall be,—the In- 
finite in power and in wisdom; of Him who 
can make darkness light, and crooked things 
straight: and He had pledged His faithful 
word that He would undo this evil which had 
entered into the world. Surely we may hope 
that Adam looked forward to the day of the 
Deliverer, and rejoiced to think that on that 
day God was to be glorified and Man restored. 

When once he had learned this, he was in 
possession of the secret of the Lord,—the secret 
of peace,—for he would see the God of love in 
everything. He would see in every event a 
preparation for the coming of the Deliverer. 
In every affliction he would recognise the plan 
of restoration. He would feel how well his 
present sorrow suited with his spiritual needs. 
He had fallen by seeking good, not in God, but 
in the creature. God’s gifts had hid God from 
his soul, instead of being used as channels of 
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communion with Him. He was now stript of 
these gifts ; but it was that he might learn that 
the Giver was better than the gift; and that 
even in the absence of all gifts God was Him- 
self an overflowing fulness, satiating every 
weary soul, and replenishing every sorrowful, 
soul. For God’s best gifts are no portion for 
man; He is Himself the portion of the soul, 
and so long as He is sought only for His gifts, | 
He is Himself unknown and unprized. 
And now I would say that every one who in 
like manner understands the manifestation of 
love which was contained in that first promise, 
and which reached its full development in 
Christ, must have the same sense of his own 
personal place in the heart of God. For only 
consider—the gospel reveals to us the existence 
of a fund of divine love, containing in it a 
propitiation for all sin, and a promise to. 
destroy all the works of the devil,—the sin—’ 
the misery—the death, which he has intro- 
duced ;—and this fund is general to the whole 
race, every individual has a property in it, of 
the same kind that he has in the common air 
and light of this world, which he appropriates 
and uses simply by opening his mouth or his 
D 
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eyes. Is it not clear, that as soon as any one 
really knows that such a fund exists, and that 
it is, indeed, the gift of God to the world, and 
the common property of all the individuals in 
the world, just as the natural air or light is, he 
will immediately infer his own particular in- 
terest in it, and enter into the enjoyment of it, 
and he will make that blessed discovery which 
no tongue can rightly describe, and no mere 
intelligence can rightly conceive, even that he 
himself has a possession, an inalienable, an 
everlasting possession in the heart of God ? 
There is another feature in this first intima- 
tion of the gospel which merits consideration 
—and that is its generality. It strikes at the 
root of the selfishness and narrow individuality 
of will which has taken possession of that 
place in man’s heart which ought to be filled 
by the wide will of God, and by sympathy 
with the whole spiritual family. Its consola- 
tion is not a selfish consolation. It calls on 
men to share in higher and more extended in- 
terests than their own ; and in accordance with 
this, each is led to infer his own pardon, and 
his own individual place in God’s heart, not 
from any special declaration to himself, but 
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from a manifestation of the holy love of God 
to the whole world. 

When I consider this important feature of 
the first promise, I cannot help thinking that 
the expectation of the restitution of all things 
occupies a much less space in the usual preach- 
ing of the gospel, and in the thoughts of men, 
than it ought to do. It is the chief feature of 
that gospel which was preached to Adam, and 
it is bequeathed to the Church in the last 
words of inspiration as an enduring conso- 
- lation and expectation,—“ Behold, I come 
quickly.” The statements of the gospel in our 
days relate too exclusively to what is past, and 
to the individual salvation of each: believer. 
Of course it is impossible altogether to separate 
the doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice from its general 
and future results ; but these results seem to. me 
not brought forward with such emphasis as 
they are in the Bible. I do not speak of the 
detail of these results, nor of the particular 
fulfilment of prophecies supposed to refer to 
the last times; but I speak of a fixed and 
longing expectation of the accomplishment 
of those promises which announce the final 
triumph of the Messiah, the establishment of 
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his reign upon earth, the manifestation of the 
-sons of God, and the full development of all 
those high privileges which arise out of their 
union with their Divine Head. 

If selfishness be really one of the chief 
elements in the fall of man, it might be ex- 
pected that the divinely bestowed medicine 
for sick souls should contain an ingredient 
specially fitted to counteract and remove that 
selfishness. And such an ingredient we find 
in the universality both of the declaration and 
purpose of the gospel; a feature which must 
necessarily impress its own character on the 
hope of every one who rests upon it. For if 
this conception of the Gospel is true, the first 
hope which any man can arrive at with regard 
to his own personal acceptance with God must 
be drawn from the great general manifestation 
of Divine love, directed to the destruction of 
evil and to the restoration of the ruined race. 
The individual drops are thus merged in the 
ocean, and self is lost in the “liberty, the 
universality, the impartiality of heaven.” 

What Adam was thus taught to expect, we 
yet look forward to. The Champion has ap- 
peared, but evil is still spread over the earth, 
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and the serpent’s crested and uncrushed head 
still towers above it. Yet the work is going 
on which will accomplish the great prediction 
on which the destiny of our race hangs. We 
know that the government of the world is in 
the hand of God, and therefore we may rest 
assured that there is not a single link in the 
apparently perplexed chain of human events 
which does not connect with and guide to the 
coming glory. And we may rest assured, not 
only that all the histories of the kingdoms of 
this world are under the influence of an un- 
felt but irresistible control, preparing the way 
for that kingdom which cannot be moved, but 
also that personal events as well as national, pri- 
vate as well as public, are all under the same 
mandate,—commissioned to lead on to the 
same great consummation. This truth gives a 
seriousness and a dignity to everything. It 
banishes littleness from life, because it connects 
all life with the glory of God and the eradica- 
tion of evil; it leads us on, as under the 
shadow of everlasting and omnipotent Love, in 
the faith of which we may rest in peace until 
all calamities be overpast. 

When the eye of the spirit is thus opened 
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to see God working—in everything and by 
everything—to bring on the reign of righteous- 
ness, we shall feel ourselves invited to the 
blessed privilege of entering into the purposes 
of God, of sympathising with the everlasting 
counsels of His grace, of rejoicing in their 
assured fulfilment, and of being fellow-workers 
with Him in every action of life. These 
actions may appear small and insignificant in 
the world’s judgment, but the believer knows 
that it is not in vain that the Ruler of the 
universe has called him to do all things to the 
glory of God. 

These are animating thoughts for poor wan- 
derers in the wilderness, who are listening to 
the Saviour’s voice. For them the fall, with 
all its sin and misery and darkness, will soon 
pass away, having served (under the control of 
Him who bringeth good out of evil) to glorify 
the Divine attributes, and to introduce a high 
and holy and happy order of things—higher 
and holier and happier than that which Adam 
lost, because founded on a nearer relation with 
God and a fuller manifestation of His char- 
acter. 
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Men are disposed to imagine that if pardon Confidence 


in God’s 


be made conditional it will be more effectual be aie 
en Oo 


as a stimulus to exertion. But the answer ‘tue — 
to this objection is, that Christian obedience 
does not consist in doing certain actions and 
abstaining from others, without regard to the 
motive from which this conduct proceeds— 
Christian obedience consists in holy love to 
God in habitual exercise. Now it is quite 
evident that no hope of reward could produce 
this kind of obedience. The heart cannot be 
induced to love by anything except by the 
real or apparent loveableness of the object. 
A man might do or suffer much in order to 
obtain pardon of sin; but this is not what 
God requires; He requires the heart; He! 
requires a generous disinterested love, which. 
longs to express itself in every possible act of 
devotedness, counting all little and vile in 
comparison of the worthiness of Him whom 
it desires to please. The obedience which 
God asks.is the free obedience of a child, not 
a mercenary negotiation for deliverance from 
punishment. True obedience can only be 
rendered by a spirit which rejoices that God 
desires its love ; both because it recognises in 
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this demand a Father's heart, and because it 
feels that amidst all its failures and all its 
weaknesses it yet has love to give. It is im- 
possible that such loving obedience as this can 
exist in a heart which feels the weight of un- 
pardoned sin, and regards God as an offended 
Governor and condemning Judge; for an 
assurance of forgiveness must precede confi- 
dence, and what love can there be without 
confidence? Is it not reasonable, then, to 
think that He who demands the love of the 
heart should begin by removing that fear of 
condemnation which would prevent love. 

But the gospel is much more than a mere 
putting away of past transgression. Nothing 
short of a manifestation of God can be a true 
gospel to sinners. If our hearts were attracted 
to anything else than God Himself,—if remis- 
sion of penalty were the chief attraction,—we 
should still be out of our place in the spiritual 
system. God is the centre of that system ; 
there can be no other. The pardon of the 
gospel is just the manifestation of the Divine 
character in relation to sinners. In relation 
to His sinless and happy creatures His char- 
acter is holy complacency ; but in relation to 
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those who are sinful and weak and miserable, 
it is holy compassion. Forgiveness, therefore, 
is the prominent feature in the gospel; it is 
“God in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself, not unputing ther trespasses to 
them.” Forgiveness is a permanent condition 
of the heart of God. 

When through Christ Jesus we learn to 
apprehend this, all self-pleasmg thoughts of 
personal merit are extinguished. What have 
we done to Him or for Him who hath done 
this for us? We have repaid Him by pre- 
ferring the least of His gifts to Himself,—by 
turning a deaf ear to His condescending invi- 
tations of fatherly kindness, and by offering 
Him the reluctant service of our hands and 
the ceremonial of our tongues, as an adequate 
return for His heart’s love. If we know this 
love, we shall feel annihilated by it; we have 
nothing to give in return which is not despi- 
cable, when considered as payment. But God 
asks no payment. He asks but the filial trust 
of the creature who is the work of His own 
hands, as that in which He delights, and as 
that in which the good and the happiness of 
the creature consist. He has dearly earned 
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our gratitude and our confidence, and these 
feelings, when wrought into the heart, put us 
in our proper place towards Him. A ffection- 
ate dependence on the Creator is the spiritual 
health of the creature, as averseness and in- 
dependence are his spiritual disease. 


Men are very apt to consider sin as consist- 
ing merely in this or that particular action. 
The old philosophers taught that virtue is the 
mean between two extremes; thus, for ex- 
ample, that the virtue of generosity is the 


mean between the vices of prodigality and 
avarice ; courage the mean between rashness 


and timidity, and so of the rest: thus making 
the difference between virtue and vice to lie 
merely in the degree, not in the kind. But 
the Word of God teaches another sort of 
morals. According to it, sin consists in the 


‘absence of the love of God from the heart, as 
‘the dominant principle; so that sin is not so 
-much an act as a manner of being. It is not 
‘necessary to go to the expense of an action 


in order to sin; the habitual state of most 
minds,—of all minds, indeed, naturally, even 
in their most quiescent form,—is sin; that 
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is to say, the love of God is not dominant in 
them. 

The centripetal force constitutes an element 
in every line which the planet moves in its 
orbit. Were the influence of this force to be 
suspended, we should not think of reckoning 
the number of aberrations which the planet 
might make in its ungoverned career; we 
should say that its whole manner of being, 
severed from the solar influence, was one con- 
tinued and radical aberration. In like manner, 
the soul ought to feel the love of God as a 
governing element along the whole course of 
its existence ; every movement of thought and 
feelmg and desire ought to contain it, as an 
essential part of its nature. When this prin- 
ciple is wanting, we need not reckon the moral 
aberrations which the spirit makes; its whole 
existence is an aberration, it is cut off from 
the spiritual system of the universe, it has lost 
its gravitation. 

In such a state of things, it is evident that 
a pardon which did not bring back the wan- 
derer, and restore his lost gravitation, would be 
of no use to him; until his gravitation is re- 
covered, he is a blot on the creation. Love to 


—— 
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|God is the gravitation of the soul, and it is 

| restored by the apprehension of His mind and — 

_ will as revealed in Christ Jesus. A faith which 
does not restore spiritual gravitation is useless ; 
and that only is true gravitation which keeps 
the soul in its orbit. 

The movement of the soul along the path of 
duty, under the influence of holy love to God, 
constitutes what in Scripture are called good 
works. Good works are works which proceed 
from true principles. The external form of an 
action cannot alone determine whether it be a 
good work or not. Its usefulness to others 
may be determined by its external form, but 
its moral worth depends on the moral spring 

| from which it flows. Good works, then, are 
| properly healthy works,—works proceeding 
from a living principle. Healthy bodily actions 
can only proceed from healthy bodily prin- 
ciples; and healthy spiritual actions can pro- 
\ceed only from healthy spiritual principles. 
All efforts to do good apart from that life from 
above which our Lord proclaimed to Nico- 
demus are in Scripture called dead works. 

A man who has lost his health does not 

recover it again by any endeavour to perform 
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healthy bodily actions, for of these his bad 
health renders him incapable (in which in- 
capacity, indeed, his bad health consists), but 
by the use of some remedial system, generally 
involving much self-denial; and as health re- 
turns, its proper and natural actions return 
along with it. Health is not produced by 
these actions, but it produces them, and is 
strengthened by them. Physical enjoyment 
consists in these healthful actions; they are 
the spontaneous language of physical health. 
They constitute the music, as it were, which 
— results from the organ being well tuned. 

It is the same thing with the actions of 
the soul. Spiritual health is not acquired by 
good actions, but it is followed by them, and 
strengthened by them. They also are music, 
sweet music. And oh! were these spirits of 
ours, with their thousand strings, but rightly 
tuned, what a swell of high and lovely song 
would issue from them,—a song of holy joy 
and praise, commencing even here, and still 
rising upwards, until it blended with the full 
harmony of that choir which surrounds the 
throne of God. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The true meaning of Justification by Fatth. 


WERE some great convulsion of nature to 
destroy all the human race save one single in- 
dividual, the Bible with all its contents would 
belong to that individual. It is addressed to 
Adam’s race, and he would be the sole repre- 
sentative of the race; but we all and each of 
us belong to and represent Adam’s race as 
much as such an individual would; we have 
therefore the same right in the contents of the 
Bible that he could have. 

I am persuaded that faith in the gospel 
always is and always must be an appropriat- 
ing forth, and that there is no true faith in the 
gospel which is not so. When a man opens 
his eyes upon the sun, he necessarily appro- 
priates his share of its light, and he cannot 
look upon the sun without making this ap- 
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propriation. In like manner no man can look 
upon the Sun of righteousness, which is the 
love of God manifested in Christ Jesus, with- 
out appropriating his own share of its blessed 
light. He that believes really in the love of 
God to the world cannot but believe in the 
love of God to himself. The general belief 
and the appropriating belief are not two 
beliefs, but one—just as the general receiving 
the light of the sun, and the particular receiv- 
ing our own share, are not two receivings, but 
one. God tells me in His Word that ‘“ He is 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not imputing unto them their trespasses.” 
When this message comes to me, can I put 
any other interpretation on it than that God is 
reconciling me, and not imputing my tres- 
passes to me? I think that any person who 
understands the meaning of these words, and 
believes them to be the true words of God, 
must see that they imply forgiveness for him- 
Selig 

The following passage from a very interest- 
ing account of the conversion of a young man 
who died at St. Helena is a striking illus- 
tration of the doctrine which I have been 
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endeavouring to explain. “ His faith seemed 
to have no mixture of imperfection in it, for 
he simply and sincerely took for granted that 
all God said in His Word was true, and was 
astonished to hear any of us express our want 
of assurance of faith, or of a constant and 
abiding sense of our personal interest in Christ. 
This to him was a mystery we could never 
explain, and which, happily for himself, he 
died in entire.ignorance of.” Surely of such 
is the kingdom of heaven. Happy man !—he 
had opened his mouth and God had filled it. 
We need go no further than this to understand 
the nature of the assurance of faith. A present 
sense of the love of God revealed in Christ 
will always give assurance, or, in other words, 
justification ; and when that sense decays, the 
assurance must decay,—no remembrance of it 
ean fill its place. 


Justifiee. It appears to me quite clear that justifi- 
tion not a 
peel! cation is described by St. Paul as a state 
(9) od, 
of mind proceeding from or arising out of 
faith ; whereas, if justification be a judicial 
act of God, then that act originates wm and 


from man’s faith, and is the reward of 
faith. 
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It is a principle of common sense, as it is a 
principle always taken for granted in the Bible, 
that the ground of a man’s hope and expecta- 
tion and dependence must command his will 
and mould his character. As long as he de- 
pends on himself, or has hope of delivering 
himself by his own exertions, so long will he 
hold and maintain the independence of his 
own will. He may do many things that are 
right,—many things that are honourable to 
himself and useful to others, and yet all the 
while it is not the will of God, but his own 
will that he follows. Nothing short of an 
absolute despair of delivering or helping him- 
self at all can cut the roots of his self-will, 
and nothing short of an absolute dependence 
on God for everything can graft him on the 
root of God’s will. Thus nothing but a true 
sense of the absolute unconditional gratuitous- 
ness of the gospel can write the law of God on 
the heart of man. And yet this doctrine of 
gratuitousness is opposed as if it were anti- 
nomian, 

The true reason of the opposition is, that it 
opposes the pride of man. Man therefore 
opposes 2. There is indeed something very 

E 
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striking in the perverse ingenuity with which 
man endeavours to dilute the medicinal virtue 
of the gospel. He must have self to lean on, 
and so when he is obliged to surrender his own 
works he betakes himself to his own faith as 
his prop. But this is still se/f; and in what- 
ever form it appears, as long as it is the 
ground of hope it must command the will. 
Surely this is the chief reason why the gospel 
contains so many evident declarations on the 
part of God, that beside Him there is no 
Saviour, and that man is absolutely incapable 
of doing anything in the work of his own re- 
demption. Anything of man’s own must be 
bad,—because the growing out from his own 
root is itself the original offence and disorder : 
he ought to be a branch, and not a separate 
plant. Self, in fact, is the great antinomian, 
because it is the great antichrist ; where self 
acts, and tries to establish a claim to the for- 
giveness of sin, either by faith or by works, it 
incapacitates us for spiritual obedience, by 
cutting us off from the true source of spiritual 
life. 

Thus we may in some measure understand 
how the very gratuitousness of the gospel may 
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lead to its rejection ; because this gratuitous- 
ness is, in fact, a declaration on the part of 
God that man can do nothing for himself, and 
is thus an offence to his pride. And not pride 
only, but every unholy feeling in the human 
heart is offended by the gospel. For the De- 
liverer revealed in it is to destroy the works 
of the devil. Those who cleave to evil cannot 
welcome the gospel, for they cannot rejoice 
that evil is to be destroyed. Its destruction 
is the destruction of their hope and of their 
joy ; and however much they may desire im- 
punity, they cannot embrace that as good 
news, which tears their idol from them. Evil | 
is “the strong man armed” holding their | 
hearts and wills, their thoughts and_ desires, 
in captivity ; and they cannot bear to hear of 
that stronger than he, who, by the proclama- 
tion of free forgiveness, would take his armour 
from him, and cast him out of his usurped hold 
in the heart. 

Meanwhile, however, the true Deliverer gy 2. Fe 
stands at the door and knocks for admit- pee) 
tance. His forgiving love is universal; and 
still it may with perfect propriety and con- 
sistency be said, that until man receives the 


God for- 
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forgiveness into his heart, he as under con- 
demnation. He is excluded—for he excludes 
himself—from the only good and joy in the 
universe ; he is away from the God of love, 
and thus is full of wrath, and encompassed 
with wrath; he is away from the God of 
light, and thus is in outer darkness ; this is, 
and must be, his condition, until he admits 
the gospel into his heart. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that a man may be thoroughly and 
for ever miserable, although this pardon has 
been proclaimed to him; and that he can 
derive no possible benefit from it, until he 
believes it. 

But when a poor sinner comes to know that 
God is his true friend, who has loved him with — 
an everlasting love, and that evil is his real 
enemy, which has ruined him,—that God has 
a right to his whole heart, and to be the first 
and the last in all his ends and aims,—when 
he comes to know that evil is a usurper whose 
reion over him is a reign of injustice and 
darkness and hopelessness, this powerful per- 
suasion within him opens the door of his 
heart; and he welcomes in the forgiveness, 
chiefly because with it and in it there comes 
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that stronger than the strong man, who will 
cast out the usurper, and chase away his dark- 
ness and wrath and injustice and les, and 
bring in a reign of righteousness. 

He expects no reward for admitting the Btemal life 
Deliverer into his heart, other than the bless- for, but, 
edness of having this new and better reign 
within him. It is God’s holy love which he 
receives, and into the enjoyment of that holy 
love he enters only by believing it. 

When a man says, “I believe the gospel, 
and therefore I may hope that God will give 
me pardon and eternal life,” we cannot but 
fear that he does not understand the meaning 
of the word; for if he really believed the 
gospel, he would know that he had, even 
now, eternal life. Let me suppose the case 
of a mother, whose only child has been stolen 
from her in infancy, whose heart still bears 
the fresh and unclosed wound of her loss, and 
whose imagination is continually haunted with 
dark thoughts as to what the present condi- 
tion and future fate of her child may be. I 
discover the child, and find it all that a 
mother’s heart could desire; I come to her 
and say I have news for her, and that she will 
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be richly rewarded if she believes them. I 
then tell her my news. Oh, reader! do you 

think she would ask me, what reward I meant 
to give her for believing ? 


The good which we receive from believing 
in the love of God, manifested in Christ Jesus, 
is analogous to that which we receive from 
believing in the worth and kindness of a 
human friend—only that the one is as no- 
thing in comparison with the other. It is 
nothing else than the enjoyment of God in 
Himself and in His creatures. It is not any- 
thing that we get on account of our loving 
Him, but it is the blessedness of loving Him, 
and knowing ourselves to be loved by Him. 
It-is giving Him our perfect sympathy, and 
receiving His. It is knowing Him as the in- 
finite God, and yet as an affectionate Father, 
as a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 
It is the assurance which the heart draws from 
His love in giving His Son, that He will never 
leave us nor forsake us, that He will never 
cease to love us, with a love which will be, 
and must be, our satisfying and delighting 
portion through all eternity. It is the joyful 
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and confident anticipation of the day when 
the mystery of God shall be accomplished, and 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 
when the children of God shall be glad, and 
rejoice for ever in the new heavens and the 
new earth which their Father shall create. It 
is the discovering, that all the works of crea- 
tion,—all events,—time and space,—eternity 
and infinity,—everything is full of that God 
who loved us, and gave Himself for us; and 
who, in giving us Himself, freely gave us all 
things. This is the good that a soul gets by 
believing the gospel; and shall we still ask, 
whether we are warranted to expect pardon 
and eternal life because we believe? Does not 
such a question indicate a radical mistake as 
to the meaning of the gospel ? 

Let me repeat : If justification be a judicial 
act of God, imputing Christ’s righteousness to 
believers,—and if this act has no existence 
until the gospel is believed, then justification 
is not recewed by faith, but bestowed on 
account of faith. It isa recompense for be- 
lieving ; and men are not blessed an the gospel 
itself, but on account of their belief of it. — 
Whereas if justification means the being made 
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perfect as pertarnng to the conscience, and 
having the conscience purged from dead 
works (Heb. ix. 9), then all is simple; for we 
can have no difficulty in seeing that a sense 
of our own personal pardon and acceptance 
must arise out of a belief in that holy love of 
God which gave Christ to be a propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world. This justification 
is truly and intelligibly by facth, for it neces- 
sarily and naturally results from a belief of 
this love of God, revealed in the gift of His 
Son. But if we do not wnderstand the atone- 
ment of Christ,—if we do not see in it such 
an expression of forgiving love, and such a 
recognition of the evil of sin as may engage 
our confidence, and purge our consciences,— 
then our belief in the atonement can do us no 
good,—it does not justify us, it does not com- 
fort us nor strengthen us, it is to us a well 
without water. Thus, when no comfort is 
derived from the atonement itself, an endea- 
vour is made to draw comfort from the belief 
of the atonement as an act to which God is 
supposed to have promised acceptance, and a 
special blessing. I see no warrant for this 
in the Bible. There are exceeding precious 
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promises to those who trust in God, and wait 
on God; but the promise of pardon, as the 
reward of faith, seems to me a mere human 
invention, in direct opposition to the whole 
tenor of the gospel. 

It is evident, from Rom. v. 1, that justifi- 
cation is necessarily connected with peace of 
conscience, —“ Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God ;”’—now pardon, unknown or 
unbelieved, will not, and cannot, give peace of 
conscience. Justification, then, is not pardon 
simply, but pardon known and_believed,— 
pardon implied in and inferred from a gift 
ereater than pardon. Rom. i. 20: ‘‘ By the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh be justzfied, 
for by the law is the knowledge of sin.” The 
knowledge of sin, or the sense of sin, is placed 
in direct antithesis to justification, which there- 
fore ought to mean « sense of deliverance from 
sin. The deeds of the law in this passage 
appear to me to mean the expiatory and puri- 
fying rites of the Mosaic law. And when the 
apostle says of them that no flesh shall be jus- 
tified by them, for by the law is the know- 
ledge of sin, he presents to us the same idea 
which is more fully explained in the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews, chap. ix. and x., viz., that 
these rites were intended to awaken such a 
sense of sin as should make pardon a needed 
blessing. They removed ceremonial pollution, 
but they could give no real peace to the con- 
science, except by pointing the worshipper to 
that great sacrifice of which they were only 
shadows. ‘The law, in its addresses to those 
who were under it, always supposes them to be 
sinners, 7.e., wnder condemnation. It knows 
nothing and teaches nothing about that new 
life which is communicated by Christ to those 
‘who come to Him, and which 7s not under 
condemnation. The law supposes men always 
to be growing out of a root which is under the 
condemnation of death. The gospel reveals a 
fountain of new life in Christ Jesus, which 
cannot fall under condemnation, because it is 
the life of God,—and this is the fountain to 
which all are invited.’ 

The same truth is taught in the Epistle to 





1 The truest interpretation of the expression “ justification 
by faith ” is the condition of a man who is ‘“‘set right” with 
God by the assurance that His purpose in all His dealings with 
him is “not to destroy but to correct ;” that is, not to inflict 
present suffering as retribution, but to train him by suffering 
into a participation in His own holiness. 
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the Hebrews, ix. 9-14: “Which was a figure 
for the time then present, in which were 
offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could 
not make him that did the service perfect, as 
pertaining to the conscience ; which stood only 
in meats and drinks, and divers washings, and 
carnal ordinances, imposed on them until the 
time of reformation. But Christ being come 
an high priest of good things to come, by a 
oreater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, that is to say, not of this build- 
ing; neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
but by his own blood, he entered in once into 
the holy place, having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us. For if the blood of bulls 
and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer. 
sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the puri- 
fying of the flesh; how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God?” Chap. x. 1, 2: “For the law 
having a shadow of good things to come, and 
not the very image of the things, can never 
with those sacrifices, which they offered year 
by year continually, make the comers there- 
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unto perfect: for then would they not have 
ceased to be offered? because that the wor- 
shippers once purged should have had no more 
conscience of sins.” Verses 19-22: “ Having 
therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which he hath consecrated for us 
through the veil, that is to say, his flesh ; and 
having an high priest over the house of God ; 
let us draw near with a true heart, in full 
assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed 
with pure water.” 

From these passages I am led to infer, that 
the faith of the gospel attaches to and takes 
hold of the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, as 
including and implying in it the pardon of 
sin, and thus delivers the conscience from the 
sense of unpardoned sin. And I am also led 
to infer, that this deliverance from the sense 
of unpardoned sin, by the knowledge that a 
propitiatory sacrifice has been made, is just 
another expression for justification by faith, 
because similar effects are ascribed to them 
both, viz., “peace with God,” and “ boldness” 
and “full assurance” before him. Man, in 
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order to his true well-being, must walk with 
God, and must depend on Him ; he cannot and 
dare not do this, whilst he feels the weight of 
unpardoned sin on his conscience; but when 
his soul hears the good news, that through 
Christ the forgiveness of sin is preached, that 
is, proclaimed to us (see Acts xiii. 38), then 
he can look on God as his Father, and dares 
to depend on Him, and to expect great things 
from Him, He may then “draw near with a 
true heart and full assurance of faith,” and ask 
and receive the blessing. 


I know that all who are really taught of Darkness! 
God will feel themselves debtors to His mercy Gane 
alone, whatever their theory may be. But ,,we,7¢ 
even those whose true feeling may save them (7mi,”, 
from the full effect of their erroneous theories 
may be much perplexed and hindered by them. 

And. assuredly there are many who do really 
consider their faith as the fulfilment of a con- 
dition by which they are entitled to pardon 
and eternal life. Of course, when these per- 
sons wish to confirm their assurance of sal- 
vation, they look to the accuracy, or to the 


unquestioning submission of their faith, and 
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endeavour to persuade themselves that, be- 
cause they believe aright, God will give them 
eternal life. They remember the words, ‘‘ Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved,”—and they say, We believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, therefore we shall be saved. 
If misgivings arise, they endeavour to encour- 
age themselves with the inference, that as they 
have not doubted the Christian doctrines, they 
must be within the pale of that covenant which 
promises all things to faith; but I am confi- 
dent that such reasonings never can give peace 
to a really awakened conscience. 

The moral sense refuses such comfort. To 
a moral and thinking being it cannot but 
appear strange that God should pardon him 
because he believes something. It gives such 
an unintelligible and unedifying idea of the 
Divine character—an idea which never can 
impress the mind with holy feelings or affec- 
tions or desires. And when the hour of weak- 
ness and apprehension comes,—when he feels 
himself on the brink of the unseen eternity,— 
will he then be able to draw comfort from this 
dry cistern, “that he has believed certain 
doctrines ”?—Is it not more likely that he will 
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begin anxiously to inquire whether his faith 
has been of the right kind? If it had been 
so, would it not have had a more sanctifying 
influence on his conduct through life, and 
would it not now impart greater peace ? 

I can conceive nothing more melancholy 
than the situation of a man lying on his death- 
bed, with all the rich treasures of the gospel in 
his view, but not seeing how he is to connect 
himself with them. He reads in the Bible the 
assurances of God’s everlasting love, and of the 
gift of eternal life, but he does not see these 
treasures as his own, he asks what and where 
is the link which unites a sinner to them ?— 
An inquiry how full of agony when death is 
evidently not many hours distant! He is told 
that faith is the link which unites the sinner 
to the promises, and he looks within to see 
whether his faith is right, but cannot tell 
whether it is or is not. His perplexity rises 
above his strength or endurance, and his agita- 
tion makes it impossible for him to know or 
examine what the state of his belief is. 

Would it not be a blessed relief to that soul 
to be assured that Christ died, not for believers, 
but for the world,—that He was promised as a 
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deliverer before there was one penitent or be- 
lieving thought in any human breast,—and 
that when He did appear on earth, He said of 
Himself, that He came “to seek and to save 
that which was lost,’—that His invitation was 
“Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest”? 

Would it not be good tidings of great joy to 
be told that through Christ Jesus God is recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself, not imputing 
unto them their trespasses ;—that He has tasted 
death for every man—that He, the righteous 
one, is our advocate with the Father—that He 
is the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world—that thus the full pardon is already 
resting on him before he had thought of ask- 
ing it; and that all which now remains is to 
bless God for His unspeakable gift, and to ask 
for the Spirit of Christ to open his understand- 
ing and his affections to appreciate the gift 
and use it 2 

These good tidings are proclaimed to the 
whole world, and when the poor man believes 
them he will be justified by farth—that is, he 
will have the sense of pardon and acceptance 
before God, and will trust in Him as in a 
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Father who pitieth His own children. Before 
he believed this, he was indeed one of that 
world which God so loved as to give His Son 
to die for it; but till he belzeved in it he could 
not be justified; his conscience remained un- 
purged, he had no child-like confidence in God, 
_ he had no share in eternal life. 


There is something very satisfying in this Our hope 
way of drawing hope and encouragement from God is, not 
what God is, and not from what we ourselves 27. 
are, in drawing hope for the future from His 
past acts and expressions of love. It is con- 
nected very intimately with the spirit of de- 
pendence, and it is a style of thought and 
feeling which seems to me to run through 
the whole Bible, and to be its peculiar cha- 
racteristic. Let me give some examples 
of it. 

When our Lord asked water from the woman 
of Sychar at Jacob’s well, she reminded him of 
the dissensions between the Jews and the Sa- 
maritans as a reason which ought to have 
prevented him from making such a request. 

He answered, “If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me 
F 
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to drink; thou wouldest have asked of him, 
and he would have given thee living water” 
‘(John iv.). The Jew refuses water to the Sa- 
maritan, and the Samaritan to the Jew,—but 
such is not the manner of God. His love is 
free and boundless, giving to all men liberally 
and upbraiding not. If she had known the 
fulness of that love; if she had known that 
He who spoke to her was Himself the great 
gift of God to a lost world, and the dispenser 
of all other gifts; she would have made another 
use of this interview, and instead of speaking 
of the quarrels of men, would have asked for 
the blessing of God; “thou wouldest have 
asked, and he would have given thee living 
water.” Thereis something unspeakably touch- 
ing in that simple expression. He seems to 
regard His giving as the natural consequence 
of her asking; and it is so, for the gift is 
already given, and the creature’s asking is 
merely the opening of the heart to admit a love 
which has been long waiting at the door. 

This argument for present confidence and 
future hope, drawn from past kindness, per- 
vades the Old Testament as well as the New. 
I may mention one beautiful example of it in 
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the 51st chapter of Isaiah. As the prophet is nce 
contemplating the fallen state of Israel he thus experience. 
draws encouragement from the former dealings 
of God in their behalf,—‘“ Awake, awake, O arm 
of the Lord! Art thou not it which hath cut 
Rahab (Egypt), and wounded the dragon ? 
Art thou not it which hath dried up the foun- — 
tains of the great deep, and made a way 
through the sea for the ransomed to pass over ? 
Therefore the redeemed of the Lord shall re- 
turn, and shall come with singing unto Zion ; 
and everlasting joy shall be upon their head : 
they shall obtain gladness and joy ; and sorrow 
and mourning shall flee away.” With what 
confidence does he draw his conclusion! He 
passes from the past deliverance to the future, 
as if the one necessarily grew out of the other. 
This is an argument worth a thousand syl- 
logisms, for it speaks to the heart; and the | 
only argument in religion that is worth any- 
thing is that which does speak to the heart. 
I cannot. but transcribe the words which follow. 
They are words which some sorrowful heart 
may be glad to read ; for they are the words of 
Him who made the heart and sends it sorrow, 
and can make sorrow a greater blessing to it 
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than joy. “I, even I, am he that comforteth 
you.” Who need remain uncomforted when 
there is such a comforter? O taste and see 
that the Lord is gracious; blessed is the man 
that putteth his trust in Him. 

This is the manner of the Bible: it tells us 
of the streams, that it may allure us to the 
Fountain ; it tells of the past acts of God’s 
faithful love, that we may be led to set our 
hope on God, and to feel assured that He who 
hath helped will help, and that He who hath 
loved will love unto the end. “God hath so 
loved the world, as to give His only begotten 
Son” for it; and “will He not with him 
freely give us all things?” It is impossible to 
doubt it. That great gift includes all others, 
for it is the gift of God Himself. It is not a 
stream from the fountain, but the fountain it- 
self; the unsparing and inexhaustible fountain 
of eternal love. And it is given to the world. 

Therefore as each and every Israclite might 
take to himself encouragement and consolation 
from the past interpositions of God in behalf 
of his nation, so each and every child of man 
may draw rich and abundant encouragement 
and consolation from this past act of God’s 
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holy love in behalf of the world. And it is 
indeed a full fountain. It contains all other 
gifts, and is contained in them all,—it is their 
very spirit and life,—it gives them all their 
value, all their sweetness,—and without it they 
are empty husks. The selfishness of man’s evil 
heart greedily seizes on the lower gifts, whilst 
it rejects the love of God contained in them, 
which is their very soul; and thus they be- 
come husks,—the husks on which the poor 
prodigals of the world are feeding. 

The bread of our Father’s house is the love 
of God in Christ Jesus, and there is enough of | 
it, and to spare, and we might find it even ) 
enclosed in the outward gifts, if the mouth of | 
our spirit were opened, as the mouth of our 
sense is; if the desire of our heart were after 
God, instead of being set on self-gratification. 
Does it not seem strange that such a Father 
should have so many prodigals, and that the 
swine and the husks in this far country should 
be so much preferred to the society and the 
bread of our Father’s house? It is not that 
the swine and the husks satisfy any one ; they 
are seen by many in their true loathsomeness 
and emptiness, but self can live amongst them, 
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—that is the secret,—whereas a man must re- 
nounce self before he says in earnest, ‘‘I will 
arise and go to my father.” This is the real 
bar which separates man from God, for God’s 
arms wre open. 


whe It appears to me further, that the invitation 
invitation 


Name: to prayer is itself a pledge of forgiveness. And 


forgive: it. will not be denied that the invitation to 
prayer is universal, that “whosoever will” 
may make use of it, that there is no limit but 
in the will of man. The proof of this con- 
tained in the words of Peter to Simon the 
sorcerer (Acts vill. 20-24) is very strong. The 
apostle tells him that he is in the gall of bit- 
terness and bond of iniquity, and yet he desires 
him to pray. 

Some of my readers may recollect an anec- 
dote told of Buonaparte, which, whether it be 
founded on fact or not, in some degree illus- 
trates my meaning. When the Duc d’Enghien 
was apprehended, it is said that he begged 
much for a personal interview with Buona- 
parte. This, however, Buonaparte decidedly 
refused ; and being afterwards asked his reason 
for doing so, he replied, ‘I should have been 
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obliged to pardon him if I had admitted him, 
and I had resolved that he should die.”" Hear 
what this unjust judge saith; he would have 
considered the reluctantly granted admission 
of his victim into his presence as inferring a 
pardon,—surely then a pressing invitation to 
come into his presence would have been con- 
sidered as still more strongly inferring a par- 
don. If that hard man felt thus, what shall 
we conclude from the invitations of Him who 
willeth not the death of the sinner, but that all 
should turn and live?—of Him who said, 
“Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest”? 

Is it said that only the prayer of faith is 
heard? True; but every real prayer is a 
prayer of faith. It is not, and cannot be, a 
prayer at all, without the belief that ‘God 1s, 
and that He is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him.” We may pray for faith ; 
we may pray for the spirit of prayer; we may 
pray forthe waiting eye, and the spirit hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness ; we 
may pray for the first elements of Christian 
light and feeling, just as well as for the com-. 
munications of heavenly joy, and the greatest 
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advancements in the Divine life. But the first 
breathing or cry of the heart after these things 
implies faith, 

And such prayers, moreover, if real, are 

prayers in the name of Christ, because they are 
prayers for the accomplishment of that work 
which Christ came from heaven to do. The 
name of God is not the word God, but His re- 
vealed character; and the name of Christ is 
‘the Divine character revealed in Christ,—the 
character of holy love,—consuming sin, and 
thus saving the sinner. He came to destroy 
the works of the devil,—this 1s His name,— 
and a prayer against the works of the devil is 
a prayer in His name, being according to the 
will and counsel of God revealed in him. This 
seems to be the meaning of that frequently re- 
curring expression, “‘in the name of Christ.” 
When the heart goes along with the declared 
purpose of God, to eradicate evil, and bring in 
the reign of righteousness, it prays in the name 
of Christ ;* it lives and moves and has its 
being in that name. 





1 At a later period the author would have given a more 
definite meaning to this expression. He would have said it 
was prayer in the spirit of filial trust. 
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Prayer seems to imply faith in an open ear | 
and a forgiving heart ; when God commands | 
prayer, is He not thereby declaring Himself to | 
be the hearer of prayer and the forgiver of | 


sins 2 


It appears to me that this view of pardon, The true 


: 6 5 ute conception 
as being a manifestation of the Divine charac- of forgive- 


ter in Christ Jesus, altogether independent of the soo 
man’s belief or unbelief, is a view much fitted 
to draw the soul from self to God, and thus to 
sanctify, at the same time that it gives peace ; 
because it presents a ground of hope entirely 
out of the soul itself, unchanged and unaffected 
by its fluctuating feelings, and because that 
ground is the holy God. It is not a pardon 
apart from God, but it is the holy God mani- 
festing Himself in pardon. It represents the 
love of God as the one fountain out of which 
all comfort and strength, all hope and holiness 
are to be drawn ; and it represents this foun- 
tain as perfectly and absolutely open and ac- 
cessible to all the children of men at all times. 
Whereas when a man thinks that he is not 
pardoned until he believes, he is almost neces- 
sarily drawn to se/f, and driven to seek comfort 
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in the actings of his own mind; and as he does 
not conceive himself entitled to draw water — 
out of that fountain of holy love until he has 
satisfactorily answered to himself the question, 
“Do I believe 2” so, after he has answered it, 
he is tempted to consider the water to be the 
reward of his belief. 


and places = A second important advantage attends this 
obedience 


on theright way of stating the subject. Whilst pardon is 
conceived to depend upon faith, and is thus 
confounded with eternal life, it is very difficult 
to press the warnings and precepts and exhorta- 
tions of the Bible, as the Bible itself presses 
them. People reason‘ thus :—If pardon and 
eternal life are proclaimed gratuitously, what 
place is left for obedience? How can the 
preacher urge it as absolutely necessary, with- 
out some inconsistency in his plan of instruc- 
tion ? 

The usual way of escaping from the difficulty 
is to urge holy obedience as an evidence of the 
reality of faith ; as if its value consisted not in 
its own intrinsic worth as conformity to the 
will of God, and thus as being in itself eternal 
life to the soul, but merely in its proving the 
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existence of faith and gratitude. We are ex- 
horted “to love the Lord our God with all our 
heart ;” upon the ground, that if we do not, 
we want an important evidence of the reality 
of our faith. Is this a worthy argument for 
urging men to the exercise of that high and 
holy privilege, that blessed commandment, 
on which “ hang all the law, all the prophets,” 
may we not add, all the gospel? Must not 
there be a radical error in that system which 
reduces many a faithful servant of God to such 
an argument ? 

The whole use of the gospel is to introduce 
the holy love of God into man’s heart, that it 
may work there its own likeness. But the 
gospel cannot enter the heart without being 
believed, and here is the whole use of faith. 
The duty of the creature to love the Creator, 
and the other creatures of that Creator for His 
sake, ought to be pressed as flowing neces- 
sarily from our relation to Him and His good- 
ness to us,—as constituting the height of moral 
and spiritual perfection,—as being the very 
substance out of which all true blessedness is 
composed. The end of the commandment is 
love out of a pure heart and a good conscience, 
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and faith unfeigned. Surely then it is more 
befitting that faith should be pressed and 
prized as producing holy love in the heart and 
life, than that love should be pressed as an 
evidence of faith. 

There is a third reason which seems to me 
to recommend this view of pardon. When 
pardon is sought as an end, rather than as 
means to an end, it gives a contracted and 
mercenary tone to the mind. Weare delivered 
from this mercenary feeling when we discern 
pardon to be not the end, but a means to the 
end, which is holiness. Forgiving love is the 
manna rained down from heaven on all our 
habitations ; it is the daily bread on which the 
soul must feed, to strengthen itself for the 
daily work. When we receive it as such, then 
our natural language is—‘‘ What shall I render 
to the Lord for all his benefits towards me? I 
will take the cup of salvation, and call upon 
the name of the Lord.” While we look on 
pardon as the ultimate object in religion, and 
not as a grace already bestowed, it is impos- 
sible that we can thus feed on it; yet unless 
we do so we can neither have peace nor 
strength. 
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QC CHAPTER IV. 


Consideration of some passages of Scripture referring 
to the subject. 

But, it may be asked, are there not many 7Qri"n0 
passages in the Scriptures which seem decid- hot the re. 
edly to teach that forgiveness is bestowed only ey 
on those who believe in Jesus Christ? Let us 
examine some of these. Before doing so, how- 
ever, let us consider attentively the general 
declaration contained inf 2 Cor. v. 19, 2 0, 21) 

“God was in Christ, reconciling the world’ 
unto Himself, not imputing unto them their 
trespasses.” I ought to observe that here, as 
indeed always in Scripture, God is spoken of 
as “ reconciling ”—never as “ being reconciled.” 
To reconcile is the act of an injured party who 
forgives; to be reconciled is the condition of 
one who has committed an offence, and has 


- obtained forgiveness.’ 





1 Thus our Lord says (Matt. v, 23, 24), “If thou bring thy 
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In this passage God is represented as declar- 
ing a purpose of forgiveness to every individual 
in the world—as breathing out forgiveness to 
all (not imputing to men their trespasses)— 
in order that the world might be reconciled to 
Himself. 

Immediately after the fall, He had made 
known His purpose of restoring the lost race 
through the instrumentality of the woman’s 
seed. In the fulness of time the Deliverer 
came forth, and was declared to be no less 
than the only begotten of the Father,—the 
manifestation and expression of His nature,— 
full of grace and truth. Christ is thus not 
only the proof and pledge of Divine love, but 
is also the appropriate organ through which 
‘that love may be dispensed to sinners. God 
|manifested in Christ, therefore, is God revealed 
as the holy and gracious forgiver of sins. This 
is His attitude. All who see Him in this at- 
titude must believe in His forgiving love. 

But sin hides the forgiving character of God 





gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee (hath ground of complaint against thee), 
leave there thy gift before the altar and go thy way ; first be 
reconciled to thy brother (obtain his forgiveness), and then 
come and offer thy gift.” 


imé; lo mle 
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from us; the accusations of conscience raise a 
cloud between God and the sinner. The for- 
giving love of God being manifested in the life 
and death of Christ declares itself to be a con- 
suming fire to evil, and thus no heart which 
does not sympathise with the threatened de- 
struction of evil, can possibly embrace cordially, 
or enjoy fully, the forgiveness of the gospel. 
So long, therefore, as a man chooses to keep 
his sin, so long he refuses to allow the forgiving 
love of God to enter his heart. In such 
circumstances, although God remains the same, 
—although He is still, as Luther calls Him, 
“the merciful forgiver of the sins of all men,” 
—yet the man can have no real peace, no true 
sense of forgiving love ; and if he continues in 
this state through eternity, he must through 
eternity be a child of wrath, abiding in outer 
darkness. Therefore, when the light of God’s 
reconciling countenance is first perceived shin- 
ing through these veils and clouds’ and ob- 
stacles, although the forgiving love has been 
always the same, yet the man may be said to 
be then first pardoned, because he then first 
admuts or accepts the pardon. When one man 
loves another, that other is loved, whether he 
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accepts the love bestowed on him or not. In 
like manner, when God in Christ forgives the 
world, the world is forgiven, whether it accepts 
the pardon or not. But asin the first case the 
refuser of human kindness receives no joy 
and no benefit from it, though it has been 
bestowed, so, in the second case, those who 
understand not—or refuse to accept—God’s 
pardon receive no joy,—no benefit from it, 
though it also has been bestowed. When the 
Saviour came into the world, St. John tells 
us, “He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not; but as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become sons 
of God, even to them who believed in his 
name.” He came to the world, and pardon 
was and is proclaimed in him. Those who 
receive him receive the pardon in him; those 
who do not receive him do not receive the 
pardon. See also 1st John v. 11, 12. 


Let us now proceed to examine some of the 
passages which appear to represent pardon 
as a gift bestowed upon believing, or upon 


Loom. being baptized. 
(==) “Repent ye therefore, and be converted, 
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that your sins may be blotted out, when the 
times of refreshing shall come from the pre- 
sence of the Lord.” Leave, therefore, your 
false notions of God, and be converted to that 
true view of His character which blots out sin 
and assures of the forgiveness of sin (and 
thereby delivers from its power), that your 
sins may be found to be blotted out when the 
times of refreshing shall come, etc. (or, accord- 
ing to Schleusner), “ especially now that the 
times of refreshing have come from the pre- 
sence of the Lord, and that He hath sent 
Jesus Christ, who was before promised by the 
prophets.” 

That this interpretation of the latter clause 
is correct appears to me quite evident, from 
the fact that it is the first and not the second 
coming of our Lord which is here referred to 
—for his second coming is separately men- 
tioned in the 21st verse. ee 

“To him give all the prophets witness, that (Acts x. ©. | 
whosoever believeth in him shall, through his Be 
name, receive the remission of sins.” The 
word “receive” here has the same sense that 
it has in John i. 12, which has been already 
quoted: “He came to his own, and his own 

G 
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received him not,” or accepted him not. He 
had come to them whether they received him 
or not, and so had the remission of sin; but 
those only who believed in his true character, 
viz., that he had come as a destroyer of the 
works of the devil, and as thus being a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the world, would in 
that very character of him read and receive 
their own forgiveness. 

- The next passage which I quote is still more 
distinct on the point—A cts. xii. 38, 30 “Be 
it known unto you, therefore, men and breth- 
ren, that through this man is proclaimed unto 
you the forgiveness of sins; and by him all 
that believe are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.” Here the forgiveness is declared to 
be universal, while the justification is limited 
to those who believe the proclamation ; that is, 
they only who recewe the unspeakable gift are 
justified ;—they only have their consciences 
purged of guilt, and are delivered from the 
burden of unpardoned sin. 

And I cannot but think that Abraham’s 
justification was of the same kind. In Gen. xii. 
we read that God said to him, “Get thee out 
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of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will 
shew thee: and [ will make of thee a great 
nation; and in thee shall all families of the 
earth be blessed.” Relying on this promise, 
Abraham went forth as a stranger and pilgrim 
towards the land of promise ; but his faith was 
still very imperfect, for we find that when God 
appeared to him some time after and said to 
him, “I am thy shield, and thy exceeding 
ereat reward,” his only answer was, “ Lord 
God, what wilt thou give me?. Behold, tome 
thou hast given no seed: and, lo, one born in 
mine house is mine heir.” On this God renews 
the promise. “‘ He brought him forth abroad, 
and said, Look now towards heaven, and tell 
the stars if thou beable to number them. And 
He said, So shall thy seed be.” And then it is 
added, ‘‘he believed in the Lord; and He 
counted it to him for righteousness.” 

Now if we suppose that God rewarded the 
greatness of Abraham’s faith by imputing to 
him righteousness, then we must also suppose 
that his acceptance is “‘no more of grace, but 
of debt.” Andif we decline this interpreta- 
tion as being contrary to the whole tenor of 
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the gospel, and to the express commentary of 
St. Paul on the subject (Romans iv.), what 
other explanation can we adopt but that which 
has been suggested, viz., that from the great- 
ness of God’s kindness manifested in His pro- 
mises to him, he had learned to look up to 
God with filial confidence, and that God de- 
clared this state of filial confidence to be what 
He regards as the righteousness of man ? 

We shall now consider some passages of a 
different kind, such as, “Believe in the Lord 
\Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ;” and 
Je He that believeth in Him shall not perish, 
‘but have everlasting life.” With regard to 
‘such passages, I have to observe, that salva- 
tion and eternal life are things quite different 
from pardon, just as a medicine is different 
from the health which is produced by its ap- 
plication. Salvation is the healing of spiritual 
disease, and eternal life is the communication 
of the life of God to the soul. These blessings 
are brought to man by the knowledge of God 
entering into him, and abiding in him, and 
giving him a participation in the Divine na- 
ture. The saving knowledge of God is the 
knowledge of Him as revealed in Christ, the 
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forgiver of sin, and it can only enter into him 
by being believed. 

This doctrine, then, of the forgiveness of 
sins through Jesus Christ, is the medicine and 
nourishment of the soul; faith is taking this 
medicine, and feeding on this nourishment. 
Salvation, sanctification, heaven, eternal life, | 
are different names for the spiritual health and 
strength and enjoyment which are the blessed 
effect of receiving this spiritual medicine and 
this spiritual nourishment. Therefore, “Believe Acts xvi. 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved ” is not a nostrum nor a magical amulet, 
but a declaration of the way to obtain spiritual / 
health, The Philippian jailer had been ar- 
rested by the voice of Paul, when in the very 
act of plunging into eternity. He now looked 
back on what had happened with the feelings 
of a man who in the morning contemplates the 
full extent of a danger through which he has 
passed unconsciously during the night,—he 
lived the danger over again, and felt the fear. 
His arm had been stopped and his life saved 
by the voice of the men whom he had thrust 
into the inner prison. He must have known 
that it was for preaching a new religion that 
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these prisoners, after having had many stripes 
laid upon them, had been committed to him 
by the magistrates, with a special charge of 
safe custody, and he knew that he had not 
softened his charge in the execution of it. 

It was a remarkable night. Nature, or the 
God of Nature, seemed to take part with the 
prisoners, and to protest against the wrong 
done to them ; there was a great earthquake, 
so that the foundations of the prison were 
shaken, all the doors were opened, and every 
one’s bands were loosed ; he was awakened by 
the commotion, and when about to kill himself, 
supposing that the prisoners were fled, he was 
saved by St. Paul’s assurance that they were 
allthere. As his agitated mind hastily con- 
templated and compared these striking things, 
he seems to have been led to connect them all 
with the new God whose claims and authority 
these men had been asserting. 

Under these impressions he came trembling, 
and felldown before Paul and Silas, saying, 
“Sirs, what must I do to be saved ?” and they 
replied, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.” And then it is 
added, “they spake unto him the word of the 
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Lord ;’ that is, they explained to him the 


gospel,—they told him who Jesus Christ was, | 
and for what he had come into this world. 


This was absolutely necessary ; for these words, 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved,” however full of meaning to one 
who knows the gospel, yet if spoken alone and 
without a commentary, must have been ab- 
solutely unintelligible to a Macedonian jailer, 
who knew nothing at all about Jesus Christ. 
Pressed by his fears, he might have answered 
to such an address, “ I will believe anything ;” 
but would this have been pleasing to Him who 
desires reasonable service ; or could the jailer 
have been enlightened or benefited in any way 
by such a faith, or rather such superstitious 
credulity ? 

Paul must have told him that the God of 
heaven and earth, the Holy One, who cannot 
look upon iniquity, yet looks with a father’s 
love on this lost world; yea, that He has so 
loved them as to give His Son to die for them; 
that Jesus Christ is this son—the image of the 
invisible God, the manifestation of His holy 
love; and that through him a full and free 
forgiveness is proclaimed to every man, and 
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access to God, as to a loving Father and the 
Hearer of prayer, is laid open to every man. 

We may suppose the jailer then asking, 
“But is there anything that I have to do in 
order to entitle me to a participation in these 
privileges and blessings?” And Paul answers, 
‘“No—nothing ; all you have to do is imme- 
diately to use them and enjoy them.” If you 
believe this history of God’s love, you will not 
doubt of His forgiveness to yourself, you will 
know that wherever you are, you have an 
Almighty friend who will never leave you and 
never forsake you, you will ask of Him, and 
He will give you living water, which will 
bathe your heart with gladness, and purify 
you evenas He is pure. “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 


Our ground ~—-T think that much obscurity has arisen from 
of security 


inet} considering these words, “‘ Believe in the Lord 
Tee Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” as con- 
me taining in themselves a statement of the gospel. 
This remark may be thought hypercritical, but 
I am persuaded of its importance. Only 
consider : If the gospel really consists in this 


proclamation, then to believe the gospel is 
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“to believe that those who believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ shall be saved.” “Well,” one 
may say, “I believe that those who believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ shall be saved ;” but 
then, another question arises, “Do I myself 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ? If so, I am 
saved ; if not, I am not saved.” Then comes 
a doubt, ‘‘ Have I any evidence of the sincerity 
of my faith? Have my actings proved it? 
Have I not been unfaithful tomy light?” Itis 
quite clear that the mind cannot find firm 
footing in this way. It is an unravellable 
perplexity. But suppose the result of the in- 
quiry to be, “Yes, I am sure that I believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ ;” then I say that, draw- 
ing his hope from the fact of his faith, he is as 
far from the spirit of the gospel as the man 
who rests his hope on his alms-deeds. _When- 
ever anything in myself is the source of my 
comfort, I am sure that I am drawing from an 
empty cistern. It is not in the nature of 
things that I should be able to draw peace or 
streneth or holiness from knowing that I be- 
lieve a fact, however true and important that 
fact may be. The fact itself may be a comfort 
to me; but not my knowing that I believe it. 
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The gospel is not “ he that believeth shall be 
saved,” but “Be it known unto you, men and 
brethren, that through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins.” 

Let the reader thoughtfully compare these 
two statements, and judge between them. If 
the first be true, then the gospel consists 
simply in a premium to faith. If the second, 
then it consists in a manifestation of the un- 
utterable love of God to man. In the first 
case, the belief is that a promise has been 
made to faith, and therefore none can draw 
comfort from it, except those who know they 
have the true faith. In the second case, the 
belief is that God forgives sinners, and through 
Christ announces this to sinners, and this 
belief will give comfort to all who know that 
they are sinners, and desire deliverance from 
sin. 

I hope that I have made my meaning clear ; 
for the error which I am opposing seems to me 
very general, and a great source of disquietude. 
There are many who, when seeking for peace, 
inquire rather “ Have I believed ?” than “ What 
is there to be believed? Has God indeed 
forgiven the sins of the whole world?” Yet 
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surely this is the question: and, blessed be 
God, the answer rests on the unchangeableness 
of God, and does not vacillate according to the 
high or low spirits of a weak mortal. “The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, 
and that will by no means clear the guilty.’”— 
This is His name for ever; “and they who 
know His name will put their trust in Him, 
for He never faileth them that seek Him.” 
This name of God is the strong tower into 
which the righteous fleeth and is safe. 

Reader, art thou in this strong tower? How 
wouldst thou feel, if it were now said to thee 
by a voice which thou couldst not mistake nor 
gainsay—This night thy soul shall be required 
of thee? Oh, my brother! thy God loveth 
thee, and hath given His Son for thee, so un- 
quenchable is His love. He hath said, Look 
unto me and be saved,—Come unto me, and I 
will give thee rest. The love from which these 
gifts and promises and words of kindness flow 
is the strong tower. Wilt thou not flee into 
it? Itis the one thing needful: that tower is 
the secret place of the Most High, the shadow 
of the Almighty; if thou art abiding in it, 
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although thou hast no earthly friend nor re- 
fuge nor comfort, yet thou art safe, for nothing 
can separate thee from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus; and even if thou hast 
hitherto received the grace of God in vain, 
that grace is still lying at thy door, and beg- 
ging for admittance. Fear not, therefore : 
“Open thy mouth wide, and He will fill it.” 

And let no one be alarmed by hearing that 
it is “ the righteous ” who flee into this tower; 
as if they must become righteous before they 
can have a right to flee into it. The sinner is 
invited to flee into this strong tower; and he 
becomes righteous in doing so. 

“This zs life eternal, to know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent.” Eternal life is not given as a premium 
for knowing God; the knowledge of God as 
revealed in Christ is eternal life. God is light, 
and the knowledge of God is a ray of that 
light, and the soul into which it enters be- 
comes a partaker of the Divine nature. 

We may have an atheistical knowledge of 
Christianity, as I have before observed. That 
is, We may receive its doctrines, without re- 
ceiving the God of the doctrines, just as the 
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philosophers of this world receive the doctrines 
of natural science, without thinking of or re- 
ceiving the God of nature, or as men are con- 
tinually receiving the events of life, without 
receiving the God who manifests Himself in 
them. And therefore it is most necessary to 
bear continually on our minds that it is God 
with whom we have to do, and not a science. 
The doctrines of revelation are the manifesta- 
tions of that ever-present Almighty God, in 
whose hand our breath is, and whose are all 
our ways. They are lights to guide us back 
to God, our long-lost heavenly Father, and if 
they serve not this purpose, they serve no pur- 
pose. They are channels through which His 
Spirit, which is our life, may be received into 
the heart; and if they bring not this Spirit, 
they do nothing. 


Two fields 
of Chris- 
tianity. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Sympathy with the mind of God. 
CHRISTIANITY has two fields ; the one is the 


infinite and unchangeable character of{Go 
the other is the heart of man: the first is all 


‘light—original, uncreated light ; the second in 
itself is all darkness—but it is created with a 
‘capacity of receiving light. The great object 
of Christianity is to dispel the darkness of the 


second field, by introducing into it the light of 
the first. 

A man may know that there is light in God, 
and he may acquire some ideas concerning the 
colour and the qualities of the rays of that 
light, and yet be unvisited by a single ray. 
He may know about it, as a blind man may 
know about material light. And all the while, 
though he reasons about it, he has it not—he 
is in darkness. 
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But why is the heart of man dark? Surely 
it was not so when God pronounced it good. 
No, it was then light; but it was light merely 
and solely because it was then open to receive 
the light of God. The creature must be dark- 
ness when separated from the Creator—when 
shut against Him; and man has separated 
himself from God, and shut out His light, and 
never can have light again, until he opens his 
heart to receive the light of God. As easily 
may the eye create light for itself, indepen- 
dent of the sun, as the soul of man create light 
for itself, independent of God. There is no 
light for man but in God ; if He is not in thee, 
my brother, the light that is in thee is dark- 
ness. 

The natural sun entering upon the polar 
regions, which have been locked up in the death 
and frost and darkness of their long winter, 
and filling all things with light and life and 
warmth, is but a feeble emblem of the entrance 
of the Sun of Righteousness on the cold, dead, 
dark regions of the human heart. The human 
heart, apart from God, is a land of darkness, 
as darkness itself, inhabited by les and vain 
imaginations, and lying under the shadow of 
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death ; it is a chaos and a terror to itself, 
whenever it can look upon itself. But no 
sooner does that sun enter, no sooner does the 
dead heart drink in His quickening beams, 
than it revives ; it finds that the light is life,— 
the darkness and the fear and the frozen death 
are past; a new principle of life is imparted ; 
the cold and torpid heart opens its rigid and 
shrunken veins to receive the life-blood and 
the quickening influences which flow from Him 
who is the heart and the head of the spiritual 
universe ; it finds that that light is love, and 
that that uncreated, all-embracing, and omni- 
potent love, is its own joyful and satisfying 
portion through all eternity. “Surely the light 
is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes 
to behold the sun.” 


To know Each revealed perfection of God, as it enters 
sympathise the heart of man, goes to form a part of the 
Christian character, and is necessary to the 
filling up of that character. The perfected 
character is a cordial, delighted, intelligent 
sympathy with the whole revealed will of God. 
But we must know God in order thus to sym- 


pathise with Him; for we cannot sympathise 
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with what we neither know nor believe in. 
We may know and believe many things with- 
out sympathising with them ; but no man can 
know or believe in God without sympathising 
with Him. He who does not know God as the 
light and the life and the portion of his soul 
knows Him not; and he who knows this can- 
not but aie with Him. 


“This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only | 


true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent ;” that is, to know God as He is revealed 
in Christ,—to know Him in His relation to 


sinners. It is to know His purpose of destroy- | 
ing the works of the devil through the work of ' 


the Redeemer ; to know the tenderness of His 
love, and its freeness; to know Him as the 
prodigal knew his father, when he felt his arms 
about him ; and at the same time to know that 
the grand object of this love is the eradication 
of evil. . 

“This is life,” saith the faithful and true 
Witness; it is a living principle, and not a 
mere notion; it is a participation in the life 
of God; it is an indwelling of the Spirit of 
God. The Saviour complained, “Ye will not 
come unto me, that ye might have life.” There 

H 
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was but one life, and one Dispenser of that 
life in the whole universe, yet they would not 
come to him for it. Oh! if they had known 
the gift of God, and who it was that offered it 
to them, they would have asked, and he would 
have given them eternal life. 

Life eternal does not consist in knowing that 


there isa God and that there is a Saviour ; 


but in acquaintance with God ‘and with the 
Saviour,—in knowing Him, as a child knows 


his father, as a friend knows his friend. When 


man discovers that his Creator, the fountain of 
eternity, the fountain of his being and of all 
being—in whom and by whom he lives and 
thinks and feels—who pervades and sustains 
his soul and his body in all their parts—who 
ever is, and ever must be essentially present 
in every faculty and capacity of his nature, 
—without whom nothing lives, nothing hap- 
pens, nothing is done through all worlds—in 
whom, as in their one root, all the varieties of 
things are united, and from whom, as from 
their one root, they all grow—when he dis- 
covers that this great One, this Mystery which 
contains and binds in and animates the uni- 
verse, has a love for him passing thought as 
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well as utterance, a love which led Him to 
take on Himself the human nature, that in it 
He might reveal Himself to man—when he 
discovers that this revelation was made that 
we might live for ever in the knowledge and 
fellowship of His holy love—dwelt in by Him, 
and animated by His Spirit, and filled with 
His fulness,—oh ! then the darkness is past and 
the true light is come. We have found the 
pearl of eternity, the pearl of great price, and 
know the meaning of that word, “He that 
hath the Son hath life ;” we have found the 
pearl, and for joy thereof we go and sell all 
that we have and buy it. 


of ie The/ (pear) is a free gift! What then is The mean 
meant i saying that the merchant-man who all Ue oe 
had found it went and sold all that he had 
and bought it? The meaning is, that there is 
no room for it in a heart which is filled with 
other things ;—he who would possess it must 
make room for it. It is not and cannot be 
enjoyed unless it occupies the whole heart.| It 
must be the first and the last, the sole object 
of the thoughts and affections and desires. 
The pearl of great price is eternal life—it is 
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the love of God reigning in the heart. Now 
eternal life has no fellowship with a sensual, 
selfish, worldly life, and the love of God can- 
not reign in the heart whilst se/f reigns there, 
disposing of the affections according to its will. 
What we have to sell, therefore, is self; self 
must be given up in order to possess the pearl. 
Whilst self continues to be the dominant prin- 
ciple within us, we may hear of God by the 
hearing of the ear—we may read and reason 
and talk about Him—we may have our feelings 
and imaginations strongly excited by the ideas 
which we have formed of Him, but He is not 
‘our God, He is not the portion of our souls. 
There is no room for Him there, as there was 
no room for Him in the inn when He was born 
into our nature and our world. 

Yet let no one think that his business is 
jirst to cast out self, and then to look for this 
pearl ; the knowledge of its value is the power 
in the hand of God by which self, the strong 
man armed, is cast out—the only power which 
can do so. They who know the name of God 
will put their trust in Him—they who know 
the value of the pearl will sell all that they 
have and buy it. But they who know not the 
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name of God cannot trust in Him, and they 
who know not the value of the pearl cannot 
part with anything so dear as self, in order to 
make room for it. They keep self, and in 
keeping self they refuse the pearl. 

Is self then still reigning inus? Let us not 
deceive ourselves with vain words. In this case 
we have yet neither part nor lot in the matter, 
and our religion is nothing else than Simon’s 
traffic, who wished to purchase the Holy Ghost 
in order to flatter and pamper self. Whilst we 
continue thus we are strangers to the covenant 
of promise—we are without home, or hope, or 
God in the world. 

And yet the love of God is still resting on 
us, the ear of God is still open to our cry, and 
the sighing of the prisoner comes before Him : 
He waiteth to be gracious, and He delighteth 
in mercy. Nevertheless the danger is immi- 
nent, for every hour of delay strengthens self, 
and confirms the opposition of the heart 
against God. Let us consider how we shall 


estimate the pearl when we come to die, and | 


how we shall estimate self. Do we not know | 


well that at that hour we shall be ready to give | 


ten thousand times ten thousand worlds, if we | 


Man’s 
misery and 
its cure, 
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had them, for one smile of the face of God, 
for one good hope of eternal life. And if such 
a smile and such a hope be worth so much at 
that hour, why should they be less worth at 
this hour! For be assured that however the 
things that are seen may, for a time, veil un- 
seen realities, it was for these you were created, 
and nothing lower can satisfy the cravings of 
your being. And certainly the hour is not far 
off when thou wilt know this. Oh, then, is 
there any madness equal to the madness of 
neglecting the soul and the favour of God, 
and spending thy short uncertain hour here 
in treasuring up for thyself regrets and fears 
against the day of the revelation of the judg- 
ment of God? Is it not madness in an im- 
mortal being to leave eternity entirely out of 
his account of existence, when in truth it is 
the only thing in his existence which is worth 
thinking of? Neglect not the pearl, for it is a 
pearl of GREAT PRICE. 


The appeals made by God to every man 
through the occasional misgivings of conscience 
and the appointments of providence, and espe- 
cially through that sense of the weariness and 
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unsatisfactoriness of life which forces itself 
upon him when he is not under the immediate 
exciting influence of some particular object, 
are all urgent invitations to seek for that good 
. inthe Creator which has in vain been sought 
for in the creature. : 

Why is the world such a scene as itis? Why 
is life such a scene? Think for a moment of 
the loathsome sin and misery which cover the 
crowded population of our cities, and over- 
spread immense regions of the earth. It is a 
festering and putrefying evil, which defies all 
human skill and power and benevolence to 
cure it. And think of the better regulated 
sin and the better disguised misery which 
poison the more decent or the more refined 
portions of humanity. The bitter root of all 
this is that self which has taken the place of 
God in man’s heart. 

There is no common centre wherein men 
may be united to each other, for all worship 
each one his own self, so that there are as 
many centres as there are individuals. And 
there is no true order in the individual any 
more than in the race, for the spiritual key- 
stone is gone. The one common centre of 
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‘men is God. Love to Him is the only 
‘common principle which can unite them to 
each other. And as God is the common centre 
of the whole spiritual universe, so He is the 
keystone of the arch in each individual spirit. 
The fool who “ hath said in his heart, There 
is no God,” has chosen as his portion a restless 
misery within, and a tumultuous strife without. 
Is not this the world’s condition? Whither 
can we turn for hope and consolation in such 
circumstances but to our Creator? Our revolt 
from Him is the very spring and source of the 
evil; our cure lies only in our return to Him. 
Oh that each heart might hear and answer to 
the call, “Return unto Me, for I have re- 
deemed you.” “Look unto Me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth.” 

We must look, we must belweve, we must 
receive the truth of God, else we cannot be 
saved. Salvation does not consist in the re- 
moval of punishment, but in the willing 
acceptance of it—in dying unto self and living 
unto God—in being made one with the Father 
and the Son—in being made partakers of the 
same mind, the same will, the same spiritwith 
God. Salvation is God’s truth abiding richly 
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and efficiently in the soul, and how can truth 
enter the heart but by being believed? Salva- 
tion is thus by faith, and by faith alone; that 
is, it is the effect produced on the heart by the 
truth and love of God believed in. 


LC and Gaivation) are one thing. Why salva- 
The great High Priest prays thus—* Sanctify bydath.) * 
them through thy truth; thy word is truth.” 

Knowledge is truth in the understanding ; 

" sanctification is truth in the will and the affec- 
tions,—choosing and estimating and loving 
things according to truth. But truth can 
enter the will and the affections only through 
the understanding. Therefore it is that our 
souls are “sanctified through the truth.” 

Christianity simply reveals the truth of our 
relation to God, there is nothing arbitrary in 
it. We are not called upon to believe any- 
thing merely for the sake of believing it, or 
merely in obedience to the command of a 
Being more powerful than ourselves, on whose 
arbitrary good pleasure our happiness depends. 
Christianity explains the true relation between 
the Creator and the creature. It ascribes the 
evil that is in the world to the breach of that 
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relation on the part of the creature, and de- 

clares the means by which God proposes to 

_heal the breach, and to bring out of this foul 

stain a higher manifestation of His own cha- 

racter, and a higher holiness and happiness to 

the restored race, as well as to all the rest of 

the spiritual family. Through the intelligent 

belief of this we enter into sympathy with the 

mind and will and purposes of God ; and thus 

faith is the natural and necessary means by 

which man is reunited to God ;—for reunion 

with God and a renewed sympathy with His 

_.... will and purposes are one and the same thing. 
(¢ L ) “Sanctify them through thy truth—thy 4 

_ L©€\ _Aword is truth.” Truth is the instrument, but 

it is the God of truth who works. In fact the 

“Word,” understood in its highest significa- 

tion, implies this. It is not truth to our souls 

till God is discerned in it. Whilst the truth 

lies in our minds as a mere knowledge or 

system of theology it cannot profit us—it is a 

body without a soul; not that it is this in 

itself, but it is so to us, so long as we do not 

make it a channel of communion with God. 

If we would have our souls really fed by the 

word we must get it fresh from the mouth of 
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God Himself, and we must get it daily, for 
like the manna in the wilderness it will not 
keep. We must receive it in the spirit of 
dependence. We must ask for it till He gives 
it,—we must open our mouths wide till He 
fills them.) 

C“Sanctify them through thy truth ;” thus 
our High Priest prayed whilst on earth, and 
prays still without ceasing; and it is sweet, 
when the soul is dry and comfortless, and can- 
not pray with any fervour of feeling, to sit 
down at His feet, and say Amen to His prayer. | 
Oh! what high things will the soul hear that 
sits there, and with what high things will its 
amen mingle? Hear some of them,—“ Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word, that 
they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in Thee ; that they also may be one 
inus. And the glory which Thou gavest me, 
I have given them, that they may be one, 
even asWe are one. I in them, and Thou 
in me; that they may be made perfect in one.” 
“Father, I will that they also whom Thou hast 
given me be with me where I am, that they 
may behold my glory,” and “that the love 
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wherewith Thou hast loved me may be in 
them, and I in them.” He who prays thus is 
the Son whom the Father heareth alway—and 
who is “Head over all things to his Church.” 
Will not the soul that hears this say with 
David, “Who am I, and what is my house ? 
and what can I say more unto Thee? yet, 
now, O Lord God, Thou art that God, and Thy 
words are true, and Thou hast promised this 
goodness unto Thy servant ; and now, O Lord 
God, the word that Thou hast spoken concern- 
ing Thy servant, establish it for ever, and do 
as Thou hast said.” 

It is very profitable and delightful to read 
the Psalms in this same spirit, regarding them 
as the confessions and prayers and praises and 
hopes and assurances, which the great High 
Priest presents to the Father in the name of 
His Church. The soul that joins in this wor- 
ship of the upper sanctuary must pray with 
confidence,—it cannot doubt of an answer,— 
it knows that it has the petitions which it asks, 
because it asks according to the will of God, 
and through the mouth of the all-prevailing 
Intercessor. This is indeed profitable for the 
soul, for thus it learns a holy familiarity 
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with Heaven,—it becomes one of that great 
multitude which no man can number,—and 
as it sees and feels more of the privilege of 
being united to Christ and to His body, it 
learns more and more to loathe the contracted- 
ness and littleness of self and individuality, 
and to pant after a full participation in that 
free spirit, which is the Spirit of God, and the 
quickening breath of the universal family. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Thoughts. suggested by the foregoing Remarks. 


PERHAPS some of my readers, as they look 
back on the views which I have been laying 
. before them, may refer to this very chapter 
(J ohn n xvin)) from which I have been making 

ese most comforting quotations, as a com- 
plete refutation of what I have said concern- 
ing the universality of the love of God. For 
in that prayer our Lord only prays for such as 
either were then, or should afterwards become, 
believers. But there is no inconsistency here. 
The circumstances of the disciples at the time, 
and the character of the prayer itself, fully 
explain this limitation. 

The disciples were at that moment, without 
knowing it, on the very brink of a most tre- 
mendous event, which was to shake all their 
high hopes of their Master’s success, and which 
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was at first sight to appear the complete tri- 
umph of the world over his cause. He had 
all along been forewarning them of this event, 
and particularly as it came near its accom- 
plishment ; their eyes were holden that they 
should not see the truth, yet he continued to 
prepare them for it. He at last distinctly 
told them that he was to suffer at the feast 
which was about to be celebrated; and when 
he sees their hearts dejected by the intelli- 
gence, he has recourse to another mode of 
encouragement and consolation. He prays in 
their hearing for them to the Father, and in 
his prayer he speaks as the high priest over 
the house of God above, and thus draws their 
thoughts and expectations past the present 
sorrow, and fixes them on that future triumph 
and glory which should be the consequence of 
his sufferings, and which should be for a praise 
and a rest and a joy to his people for ever and 
ever. 7 

They were soon to stand in need of a very 
special and very strong consolation, and he 
gave it them; he let them know that he bore 
their individual names on his heart before his 
Father. They were soon to see him crucified 
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by the world, and thence would learn to dread 
the world as their own enemy; he therefore 
prayed for them, as distinct from the world, 
that they might be kept from the evil that is 
in the world. They knew that he had come 
to seek and to save the lost ; but they needed, 
in this their extremity, something more pre- 
cise, more special, more directly applicable to 
themselves, and he did not withhold it from 
them. 

Therefore he began his intercession with a 
prayer for them individually, but he did not 
end it so; he proceeded, as High Priest, to em- 
brace all who should afterwards believe on him 
through their word. By doing this he gave to 
his then little flock an encouraging assurance 
that their numbers should be increased, whilst, 
at the same time, he bequeathed an enduring 
consolation to all who, at any period of the 
world, should put their trustin him. He does 
‘not in this prayer appear as the Saviour of 
| sinners, but as the elder brother of his disciples, 
‘and as the Head and High Priest over the 
Church of God. All are invited to come into 
the temple, and the access is open to all, but 
the High Priest intercedes only for those who 
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have entered. The names and titles of Christ 
are all relative. He is the Shepherd of his 
sheep; heis the Head of his body; he is the 
High Priest of his church; he is the Saviour 
of sinners! He came to seek and to save the 
lost ; he came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance. He invites all to come 
into the temple; but those who listen not to 
his call remain without, lost in the death of 
sin. They enter not into the Church of Christ ; 
he is neither their Head nor High Priest. They 
have no part therefore in this intercession ; 
whilst those who do listen to him, and whose 
hearts are opened to receive his message of 
love, do in that very message receive a new 
life. His love becomes their life, they become 
members of his body, and partakers of that 
Divine life of which the fountain is in him. 
He is their head and representative with the 
Father ; and as he is their righteousness, so he 
is their intercessor. He is not the Righteous- 
ness of those who do not believe in him, and 
this not from any unwillingness in him to be 
so, but because from the nature of the thing it 
is impossible. He cannot be the confidence of 
those who do not confide in him, neither can 
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he be the nourishment of those who do not 
feed on him. So also he is not the high priest 
of those who are not his people-——of those who 
are not the members of his church and of his 
body. He cannot be the organ of those who 
are not partakers of his life; he cannot present 
the prayers of those who do not pray, nor the 
offerings of those who offer nothing. As the 
Saviour of sinners, he says, “‘Come unto me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” As the Saviour also, he 
prays, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” Butas the High Priest, he 
says, concerning his own disciples, “I pray for 
them, I pray not for the world, but for those 
whom thou hast given me, for they are thine ; 
and all mine are thine, and thine are mine, and 
I am glorified in them.” He is their organ of 
communication with the Father ; they are one 
with him ; their life is derived from him ; their 
prayers are the breathings of his Spirit within 
them, which he presents with acceptance be- 
fore the Father. | 

Let us not then lose the comfort or enjoy- 
ment of this prayer by supposing that it marks 
any limitation of the Saviour’s love ; it is not 
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uttered by him as the seeker and saver of the 
lost, but as the organ of those who are par- 
takers of his life, and the members of his body. 
Let the believer read it with great joy, for it is 
now being made in his behalf, and it is always 
heard and always answered ; and let the un- 
believer, as he reads it, compare his own hopes 
for time and for eternity with the hopes of the 
least of those who are prayed for in it ; and let 
him be urged to flee from wrath, and to take 
refuge in this ark of the covenant of love— 
this true temple of the living God; and let 
him understand that he has but to admit that 
love of God, which has been long knocking at 
the door of his heart, in order to his being 
himself admitted within this sacred enclosure. 

Reader, ponder the last words of the prayer 
—“O righteous Father, the world hath not 
known Thee, but I have known Thee, and 
these have known that Thou hast sent me ; 
and I have declared unto them Thy name, and 
will declare it, that the love wherewith Thou 
hast loved me may be in them, and I in 
them.” Yow see that the great end and object 
of God's doings, and Christ's sufferings for 
man, ts that the love of God,—that very love 
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}with which the Father loveth the Son, may be 
am man, and abide in him, and unite him to 
| God for ever and ever. . 

It was for this that Christ hath declared, 
and will declare—the name of God—His holy 
love—His unwearied compassion. Christ de- 
clares this name that it may become a new life 
in man—a life unsubject to sin, or sorrow, or 
death—-a life which is nothing else than a 
stream flowing from—-and continually supplied 
from—that eternal fountain of holy love which 
is in God. And this name is not declared that 
men may amuse themselves by talking about 
it or reasoning about it, but that—believing in 
it—they may be one with the Father and the 

;Son. It is not by philosophy or speculation 

that we can know God, but by the desire of 

| the heart after Him—by the opening of the 

_ heart to receive Him,—by the spirit of prayer. 

“Except ye receive the kingdom of heaven as 
a little child, ye shall in no wise enter therein.” 
There is no true religion except the holy love 
of God abiding in the heart; and there is no 
heresy so great as the want of love. Thus 
alone can God be known, “he that loveth not 
knoweth not God, for God is love.” 
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I have often heard it asked, ‘ Do you think Knowledge 
and love of 


that the belief of such or such a doctrine is Golare sal: 
essential to salvation?” This question always jeuci i”. 
seems to me to indicate a mistake in the mind "°°" 
of the asker as to the nature of salvation. The 

heart which truly chooses God as its chief good 

has salvation ; for salvation is the love of the 

heart for God on account of what He is. The 

faith which produces this love is saving faith ; 

any faith which does not produce this love is 

not saving faith. But let no one mistake. It 

is quite possible to love a God, who after all 

may not be the true God, but a mere idol of 

the imagination. God has Himself told us in 

His Word what He is, and what He has done, 

so that we may know Him and love Him in 

His true character. If we love God for some- 

thing that He is not,—as, for example, for a 
good-natured indifference whether His crea-?+— 
tures are holy or not, we do not love the true 

God, but a lie. A true knowledge of God is 
necessary. to a true love of God, and it is only 

a true love of God which can produce con- 
formity to His will. The evil, then, of tak- 

ing up a wrong doctrine, or a wrong view 

of a doctrine, does not lie in this—that God 
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punishes false doctrine, but in this,—that it 
frustrates the great purpose of revelation, viz., 
that the love of God may abide in the heart of 
man, conforming his mind and will to the 
Divine mind and will. 

“The world hath not known Thee, but I 
have known Thee.” Oh, infinite blessed know- 
ledge! And we may partake init. “Noman 
knoweth the Son but the Father, neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
Him.” The Son of God has declared his 
Father’s name, and will declare it; we have 
not to ascend into heaven, nor to descend into 
the deep to find him; he is very nigh us, and 
he longs to reveal the Father, and to give us 
that knowledge which is life eternal. 

It is through the Bible, read in the spirit of 
prayer, that this knowledge is chiefly com- 
municated. Reader, do you believe that the 
Bible is the gift of God ? and that God caused 
it to be written for this very purpose, that by 
it He might direct and support and comfort 
man in his journey through time to eternity ? 
Do you not need direction and support and 
comfort ? Ifyou do, where else can you expect 
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to find it? We are so accustomed to the sight 
of a Bible, that it ceases to be a miracle to 
us. It is printed like other books, and we are 
apt to forget that it is not just lke other 
books. But it is a treasure of unspeakable 
value, for it contains a special message of love 
and tender mercy from God to our soul. 

Do you wish to converse with God? Open 
it and read. Look to Him who speaks to you 
in it, and ask Him to give you an understand- 
ing heart, that you may not read in vain, that 
the living Word, of which that written word 
is but the expression, may be in you, as good 
seed in good ground, bringing forth fruit unto 
eternal life. Take heed not to separate God 
from the Bible. Read it in the secret of His 
presence, receive it from His lips, and feed 
upon it; so will it become to you, as it did to 
Jeremiah, the very joy and rejoicing of your 
heart. 

Let us seek to make ourselves acquainted 
with the Bible; but, in doing so, let us re- 
member that, however much we may add by 
study to our knowledge of the book, we have 
just so much true knowledge of God as we 
have love, and no more. Our continual desire 
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and prayer ought to be, that our true notions 
may become true feelings, and that our ortho- 
doxy and theology may produce in us holy 
love and holy obedience. Love is the religion 
of eternity ; and the religion of eternity is the 
only religion for us, who are made in the image 
of the eternal God. 

Men are apt to think that religion is but one 
of the many duties of life, and that it ought to 
have its own time and its own place like the 
others ; and they set apart for it churches and 
Sundays and certain special occasions, and 
having done so, they seem to consider it an 
intruder if it appears out of these limits. But 
religion is not just one of the many duties of 
life; it is itself the life, through which alone 
all duty can be done. 

As the sap of the root circulates through 
every branch and twig and leaf of the tree, so 
the love of God, which is the sap of this new 
spiritual root, ought to circulate through every 
thought and desire and action of the man. So 
far as a man is truly religious, he judges of 
everything by the light of God’s will; and 
this will of God he gives as the reason of his 
judgment, whenever he is asked for his reason. 
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Amongst those who, not nominally, but really, 
acknowledge the authority of God, such a rea- 
son will be considered as the only good reason. 
God is not really acknowledged where His 
authority cannot be appealed to as a ground 
of judgment or of action. 


It is a small thing to me, says the apostle of ae 
the Gentiles, to be judged of you, or of man’s ftheLord. 
day. The expression is remarkable—man’s } 
day. This is man’s day; man now looks at 
things and judges of them by the light of his ' 
own self-will, and this way of judging passes 
current, and is little questioned. It was in 
man’s day that the Just ONE#, the anointed of 
the Father, was rejected and condemned — 
and those who judge according to man’s day 
do still continue to reject and condemn him. 

But there is another day coming—the day of 
the Lord,—and by its light all the judgments 
of man’s day shall be judged. Man’s judg- 
ments shall pass away with man’s day ; but the 
judgment of the Lord shall stand, for the day 


of the Lord is eternity. 


1 Luke xxii, 53. 
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We may live even now in the light of God’s 
day, for the Sun of Righteousness has arisen, 
and many rays of its heavenly light reach the 
conscience; the Bible is full of that light, and 
God answers prayer by the communications of 
it to our spirits. Itshows things as they are, 
for it shows them as God sees them; and it 
shows things as they always will be, for it is 
the light of eternity. The man who lives in 
this light sees God to be the only satisfying 
portion of the soul, and chooses God for his 
own portion. He who lives in the light of 
man’s day sees nothing but the perishing things 
of time as a portion, and can therefore choose 
no other. 

Now mark these men, as death approaches 
them ; the one feels that in leaving this world 
he is leaving his portion—all that he knows or 
dreams of as good—for ever ; the other knows 
that he is entering on the full enjoyment of 
that portion which he has chosen here, and 
here tasted to be good, but which he cannot 
fully enjoy whilst encompassed with the body 
of his humiliation. All the thoughts of the 
one are about to perish; all the thoughts of | 
the other are about to be accomplished. 
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Thus life and death are set before every 
man. God has made a general proclamation 
of love and compassion to the whole race ; and 
they who hear it rejoice for the consolation. 
He commands all men to believe that their 
‘sins are forgiven. Therefore St. John says 
that they who do not believe that God hath 
given us eternal life in His Son, make God a 
liar. God proclaims over the whole world, 
“Return unto me, ye backsliding children ;’ 
and every one who hears His voice answers, 
“J will arise and go to my Father.” 


This proclamation of free unconditional God's tree 


ove re- 


mercy, manifested in the gift of Christ, is anne 
the blessed gospel of the grace of God ; which self-sacri- 
“has appeared unto all men, teaching us, that, Man's part 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we ‘iti. 
should live soberly and righteously and godly 
in this present evil world, looking for that 
blessed hope, even the glorious appearing of 
the great God, even our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

The gospel is a message of most free and 
unbounded love, and yet no message ever came 
to man which required him to make such sac- 


rifices. But this is in the very nature of the 
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thing. The receiver of a free and generous 
kindness cannot but feel himself required to 
respond to it by the sacrifice of self; and he 
will refuse the kindness, if he cannot make up 
his mind to the sacrifice. The heart which 
deliberately clings to self cannot for its very 
life receive or admit a generous and disin- 
terested kindness. Self must be cast out, in 
order to admit the kindness. Its very base- 
ness may enable it to receive an act of kind- 
ness, a donation, an alms, but tt cannot receive 
the love which does the kindness without being 
changed into the same image—without becom- 
ing itself generous. 

And so when the pardon of the gospel is 
supposed to be a mere removal of penalties 
and deliverance from torments, a man may 
catch at the pardon and keep his selfishness ; 
but when it is seen to be the gift of infinite 
love—of wholly disinterested  self-sacrificing 
love on the part of God, laid down at the 
door of man’s heart, and waiting there with 
a patience which is grieved, but not exhausted 
by the madly pertinacious rejection which 
meets it,—when it is seen to be the gift of 
God’s own heart, the gift of Himself to His 
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poor prodigals, His apostate children—no man 
can receive it and continue selfish. The very 
sight of such love compels him to sell all and 
buy it, to surrender himself and cast out all 
besides, that he may make room for the recep- 
tion of this overwhelming, annihilating, unre- 
payable love. Such love, if realised, would be 
perfect torture to any one who did not submit 
himself with grateful humility, who did not 
recognise God as the only and necessary and 
perpetual Giver, and himself as only a receiver. 
But the great practical difficulty is to realise 
it. This love of God, this eternal embrace of 
the Father of our spirits, when once seen, 
appears so glorious, so subduing, so attractive, 
that, until by bitter experience we learn the 
deceitfulness of our own hearts, we can scarcely 
conceive the possibility of our ever forgetting 
God fora moment. But deep humiliation is 
the lesson which man has to learn in this 
world. He has to be taught his own weak- 
ness, and his own utter incapacity to produce 
or maintain in himself the feeling of common 
gratitude to God, without the continued supply 
of divine grace. He has to learn that he 
can be nothing but a receiver—that his only 
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strength consists in the strength of God com- 
municated to him from moment to moment 
—that he has nothing of his own which is 
good, and never will have; and that his spiri- 
tual perfection and blessedness consist in his 
being a receiver of God—of God’s life and love 
and light—in his being a branch on the true 
vine, and not a plant on his own root. Let 
him then live in the spirit of dependence and 
the spirit of prayer, listening to that word, 
“ Abide in me.” 


Everyevent ‘The apostle James says, “‘ Count it all joy 
from God 


is gracious when you fall into divers trials, for the trial 


a y . * 
* inits 
‘f 


purpose. of your faith gweth it endurance ;” that is, 
works the Divine principle into the very sub- 
stance of the mind. 

This is surely the great purpose of our 
Father in His providential dealings. Not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without God, 
and not an event happens without a parti- 
cular reference to the state and character of 
the person to whom it happens. We have 
thus, every day of our lives, many direct and 
special messages from God to our souls, and 
surely we show Him small respect if we treat 
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His messages as trifling things. They are full | 
of importance, they are opportunities given to 
us of dying to self, and living to God, and 
holding communion with Him. In every one 
of them God is saying, “Seek ye my face,” 
and we ought to be ever ready with our an- 
swer, “Thy face, Lord, will we seek.” With 
what an awakedness of attention should we 
live if we really believed that every event is 
a voice from God, and an opportunity of dying 
to self! My dear reader, allow me to repeat 
this to you. Hvery event that happens to 
ourselves or those around us, strengthens 
either the love of God or the principle of self 
within us; because on every event we exer- 
cise our judgment or our feelings, and this we 
must do either according to the will of God, 
or according to our own will. 

Thus we can never stand still for a moment; 
there is no rest from the conflict ; we are con- 
tinually taking part either with God or against 
Him. There are but two ways in which man 
can walk towards eternity—the narrow way 
which leads to life, or the broad way which 
leads to destruction. The first is the way of 
self-forgetting and God-pleasing ; the second 
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is the way of self-pleasing and God-forgetting. 
In one or other of these ways every man is 
walking. He is either resisting self or he is 
not. He may be doing nothing absolutely 
wrong, according to the world’s estimate of 
duty ; but unless he is on principle denying 
himself, and taking up his cross daily, he can- 
not be Christ’s disciple ; for there is no room for 
Christ’s love in a heart which refuses to give 
up self. 

Oh! if we felt as we ought that that only is 
good which draws us near to God, and that 
self is indeed the great bar which divides us 
from God, and keeps us ata distance from 
Him, how entirely should we be reconciled to 
those events which cross and thwart the prin- 
ciple of self, seeing that they weaken the bar 
which separates us from God, our only real 
good ; we should then know that there is no 
evil but sin, and that everything God sends 
must be a blessing, if received in the spirit of 
that prayer which says, “‘ Not my will, O God, 
but Thine be done !” 

Weare apt to lay our own faults upon events, 
and to think that if our circumstances had 
been more favourable, as we call it, we should 
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have been more religious, or more peaceful, or 
more spiritually minded. The apostle James 
meets all such complaints in this way :—“ Let 
no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God, for God cannot be tempted with evil, 
neither tempteth He any man, but every man 
is tempted when he is drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed. Then when lust hath con- 
ceived it bringeth forth sin, and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death. Do not err, my 
beloved brethren,” in this matter ; “ every ap- 
pomntment 1s gracious in its intention, and 
divinely fitted for its purpose, seeing that it 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with 
whom there is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning.”’ Practical religion consists in 





1 Tt seems to me quite clear that the apostle does not mean 
to say, as translators in general have supposed, that every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above. No one is disposed to 
question this ; and, besides, it makes nothing at all for the 
argument which he is holding. He had said, that we ought to 
count it all joy when we fall into divers trials, because the 
trial of our faith increases its strength. Then he supposes some 
one objecting,—Yes, but there are events, which, by leading 
us into sin, weaken instead of strengthening our faith. It evi- 
dently would be no answer to such an objection to say, “‘ Every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above ;” for the ob- 
jector might reply, “‘I have no doubt of that; but the bad gifts 
—the events which lead me into sin—come from above also, or 
at least are not prevented from coming by the Power above ; 
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seeing God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in everything, and expecting a blessing from 
Him in everything, and in being more con- 
cerned as to the spiritual improvement which 
we may draw from every event that befalls us, 
than as to the nature of the event itself being 
either agreeable or disagreeable to us ; wm other 
words, it consists in the spirit of dependence. 
Affliction is a great realiser—or rather a 
great detector of the want of reality—in re- 
ligion. We perhaps thought ourselves Chris- 
tians, and that we were founded on the rock ; 
and now affliction comes, and we shake like 





and it is of these bad gifts that I am speaking at present, and 
not of the good ones.” The true interpretation of the apostle’s 
words precisely meets this objection. There are no bad gifts, 
no bad events; ‘ every appointment is gracious in its design, and 
divinely fitted for that design. All events are fitted for exercis- 
ing and strengthening the faith of those to whom they are sent, 
and they have been selected by infinite love and infinite wisdom 
for this object. Man may neglect or misuse them; but let 
him not presume to say, Iam tempted of God ;” he is himself 
to blame ; he may have cast away an opportunity of growing 
for heaven, he may have converted a blessing into a curse, but 
the appointment itself was wise and gracious. The natural sun 
sends forth wholesome warmth in his beams ; the diseased state 
of the object on which his beams alight may convert that 
wholesome warmth into fever or putrefaction, yet in itself it is 
a wholesome warmth. Even so, the beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness may be turned to evil by the diseased heart of 
man, and yet there is nothing but love in God. 
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-aspen leaves. Could this be if we were really 
on the rock? We thought fondly that God 
was the chosen portion of our souls, and that 
though all created things were taken from us, 
we had enough when we had Him ; and yet 
when He crosses some desire of our hearts, or. 
removes some of His own gifts—health, it may 
be, or a friend, or even a little of “ this world’s 
good,’—we seem as if we had lost our all, and 
ery after it, as that Danite did after his idols ; 
and thus we learn the fact, that our former 
comfort did not, as we idly supposed, flow from 
the eternal fountain (for that still remains to 
us), but had been drawn from perishing cis- 
terns, seeing that now when they are broken 
we die of thirst. This is an important dis- 
covery, and it is to make this discovery to us 
that God sends affliction. Let us then receive 
it in deep humility, let us receive it as a call 
from God to leave the creature behind us and 
go directly into His own more immediate 
presence, into His inner chamber. 

Reader, will you allow me to speak a word 
to you on this matter? Beware of occupying 
your mind as to how the affliction happened, 
or how it might have been prevented. Think 
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not of the oversight or folly or malice which 
may appear to you to have been the immediate 
occasion of it. God did it; and you must bid 
away all second causes from your thought, and 
earry the affliction to His throne of grace, and 
cast it and yourself before Him. Ask Him to 
deliver you from resting on any created por- 
tion, and pray Him to become Himself your 
real, true, and everlasting portion. Take heed 
that this affliction be not lost. Absde in His 
presence, and be jealous of receiving comfort 
from any other source. You may lose your 
lafiliction of you do. And oh! remember that 
‘holiness is of more importance than comfort ; 
/ and be more anxious for profit from your afflic- 
tion than for deliverance from it. You are an 
immortal creature, and eternity is your great 
concern. Holiness is eternal blessedness ; com- 
fort may be the affair of an hour. And God 
sends affliction that we may become partakers 
of His holiness. 

Let me conclude by saying that everything 
is to be looked for and received from God. 
“Open thy mouth wide and I will fill it.” It 
is the soul that receives all from God, which 
alone can feel itself to be the property of God 
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—His property to guide and to command, His 
property to bless and to keep, His highly- 
prized property, purchased at no less a cost 
than the death of Christ for this very end— 
that He might sanctify it in time and glorify 
it in eternity. The soul which feels this has 
peace ; it does not make haste, for it knows 
how secure it is ; it possesses the secret of the 
Lord, that secret which suffices for all cireum- 
stances and contingencies—for life—for death 
—for duty—for suffermg; which gives the 
spirit of a pilgrim and yet a willing servant ; 
which gives a foretaste of the joy of heaven, 
inasmuch as it is the commencement of the 
character of heaven. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Consistency between Present Forgiveness and 
Future Judgment. 


Life the THE great truth which I have been trying to 
end 0 ne 


gospel, press upon my readers is, that neither forgive- 
only the ness of sin nor deliverance from punishment is 
the great and ultimate blessing which God 
intends for man in the work of Christ ; that, 
in fact, the forgiveness of sin is only a pre- 
paratory step, as it were, to the great blessing, 
| which consists in becoming “ the habitations of 
God through the Spirit”—in being “turned 
| away every one of us from our iniquities "— 
in being “holy and without blame before God 
| in love” —“‘in having eternal life” (Ephesians 
|i, 22; i. 4; Acts iii. 26; John iii, 17). 

No creature can have any real goodness in 
it except in so far as it is dwelt in by God; or 
in other words, in so far as it is the habitation 
of God through the Spirit. None is good save 
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One, that is God—and the creature can be 
good only by being in-dwelt by Him. But 
how is the creature to attain this state? It 
cannot draw down God into itself—it is weak- 
ness. How then is the object to be accom- 
plished? In order to answer this question, we 
have only to see how man fell at first. God 
had told him, that if he sought for happiness 
elsewhere than in the provision which He had 
made for him, he would find death instead of 
life. The devil told him, that instead of death, 
he would find great advancement by doing so, 
and thus suggested that God’s prohibition did 
not proceed from love, but from grudging. As 
soon as Adam disbelieved God’s love, his heart 
shut against God. Before this—whilst he had 
full confidence in God’s love—his heart stood 
ever wide open to God, and as we live, and 
move, and have our being in Hin, his ever 
open heart was ever receiving God into it— 
and thus he continued good with God’s own 
goodness, until his heart was closed by dis- 
belief. . Then he ceased to have any goodness 
in him, or true life or true blessedness, for he 
had shut out the love, and the life and the 
blessedness of God. 
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Not God's By this act, though he did not destroy God’s 


mind, but : : 
man’s rela- love, he yet changed his own relation to it. 


changed by God’s is a love which rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; therefore it could 
not rejoice in a creature which had shut out 
the truth. The love of God in such circum- 
stances could not be favour, for He regardeth 
only the righteous with favour; and it is in 
His favour that there is life. A righteous 
barrier was raised by sin between God and 
man. As man had shut out God, so he was 
shut out from that “favour of God” in which 
alone there “is life.” But God’s love still 
yearned over man, and desired again to em- 
brace him with favour, that he might live; 
and to this end He sent forth his Son, who is 
“the truth ” into the human nature, to become 
the head of the nature, and to fulfil all right- 
eousness as its head ; that so that loving favour 
in which there is life and which rejoiceth only 
in the truth, might again rejoice with man, and 
embrace the human race. This is the work of 
Christ in the flesh. God now sees truth in the 
human nature, for He sees Jesus in it, and 
therefore His love can rejoice init. “ He hath 
made of one blood all the nations of the 
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earth,” and Jesus has taken that one blood 
and offered it up pure—he has entered into 
the one flesh, and yet remains in it, and shall 
remain in it for ever; and in him, as the head 
of this one flesh, is lodged the fulness of 
the Spirit; as the life-blood which circulates 
through the whole body wherever it can find 
access, that is, wherever it finds a heart opened 
to God. Now this opening of the human heart 
to let in the life-blood can only be produced 
by a belief in forgiveness. Until a man be- 
lieves that his sins are forgiven, his heart 
necessarily remains closed, for he cannot have 
confidence in God till then. We cannot have 
confidence in any one who, we think, regards 
us with unforgiveness; and it is confidence 
alone which opens the heart. Therefore, so 
long as a man refuses to believe in forgiveness, 
so long does he refuse access to the Spirit of 
God into his heart. 

If the condemnation is not actually removed 
there can be no ground for confidence in God, 
and so there can be no way of obtaining that 
life which is the favour of God. But we are 
now, to say the least of it (and far indeed it is 
below the truth), in as favourable a condition 
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as Adam was before the fall. He had not to 
create or call forth the favour of God, but had. 
merely to rejoice in a favour which ever rested 
on him, and to receive it into him as his life ; 
and even so we have not to create or call forth 
the forgiving love of God (in which alone there 
is life for a sinner), but to rejoice in that for- 
giving love which in Christ ever rests upon 
us, and so to receive it into us as our life. 

And as there is no inconsistency between 
the love and favour which rested on Adam 
before the fall, and the judgment which con- 
demned him after the fall for rejecting that 
love and favour which had been resting on him 
—so there is no inconsistency between the for- 
giveness which is now resting upon every man 
during this dispensation of grace, and the 
judgment which at its close will condemn 
those who shall be found to have rejected that 
forgiving favour which had been resting on 
them. 

Adam was called on to rejoice in the love 
of God—this was his life—and this he could 
not have done, unless that love had been rest- 
ing upon him. The condemnation of sin con- 
sists in not being permitted to rejoice in the 
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love of God—and so the word of condemnation 
in the day of judgment is “ depart ”—that is, 
you are no longer permitted to rejoice in God’s 
love, you have separated yourself from it. 
Nothing short of this is condemnation ; for 
surely no creature can be. said to be under 
condemnation that is still permitted and called 
on to rejoice in the love of God. Into this 
true condemnation Adam fell by his apostasy, 
and out of it he was delivered by the seed of 
the woman, the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world. The deliverance from this 
condemnation through the forgiveness of sins 
is the permission again to rejoice in the love 
of God—the permission again to drink out of 
the fountain of God, which is love and life. 
Now we know that throughout this dispensa- 
tion the word of God to every man is, “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour ;” “ Ho! every one 
that thirsteth, come to the waters ;” “ Rejoice 
in the Lord always.” And one of the con- 
demning sins of Israel was, “because they 
served not the Lord with gladness.” 

But this forgiving love which rests on every 
man during this dispensation is so far from 
opposing the coming judgment, that it 1s 
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actually the ground of that judgment,—just 
as the love which rested on Adam before the 
fall was the ground of his subsequent condem- 
nation. We have the permission to drink out 
of God’s love, in order that we may so drink. 
We are permitted.to rejoice in God, in order 
that our hearts may be filled with Him. And 
thus those who are not led by the forgiveness 
of sin to drink out of God and to rejoice in - 
His love, frustrate the counsel of God against 
themselves, and when the dispensation of judg- 
ment arrives, they shall be condemned for 
having so done. 

“ Return unto me, for I have redeemed you” 
(Isaiah xliv. 22), is the true preaching of re- 
pentance, for repentance and returning are one 
thing, and no man was ever called on—or 
could ever be called on—to return on any 
other terms. And this is the condemnation, 
that men “deny the Lord who has bought 
them, and thus bring upon themselves swift 
destruction” (2 Peter ii. 1). 

Christ is “the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world” (John i. 29), and 
thus he is “the light of the world” (John i. 9), 
for until the forgiveness of sin is known all is 
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darkness ; until then every step which a man 
takes is in darkness; “‘And this is the con- 
demnation, that the light hath come into the 
world, and men have loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil” (John 
iil. 19). Thus we see that the condemnation 
of God is grounded on man’s rejection of for-| 
giving love. “Despisest thou the riches of 
His goodness and forbearance and long suffer- 
ing, not knowing that the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance, but after thy hard- 
ness and impenitent heart treasurest up for 
thyself wrath against the day of wrath (the 
coming dispensation of judgment), and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God, who 
will render to every man according to his 
deeds?”* This last expression is evidently 
taken from the last verse of Psalm lxii., in 
which psalm the speaker, who is none other 
than the Divine Son (verse 7), confesses God 
as his salvation and glory, the rock of his 
strength and his refuge. And then this true 
Truster calls on all people (verse 8) to trust 
in this God, who is as much their refuge as his, 


1 Rom. ii, 4. 
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and warns them (verses 9 and 10) against 
trusting either in other men, or in their 
own strength or riches ; then he sums up the 
reasons for putting our trust in God, in these 
words, “power belongeth unto God, also unto 
Thee, O God, belongeth mercy.” And having 
placed before men the two principles—of trust 
in God and trust in the creature, with their 
consequences, he thus concludes :—“ Thou 
renderest to every man according to his 
works,” that is, according to his trust, the 
trust being the principle of action ; he who 
trusts in God acts according to God—he who 
trusts in the flesh, or the creature, acts accord- 
ing to its suggestions. Ifthe mercy of God 
to every man is denied, then the scriptural 
ground of judgment on every man is also 
denied. 

The righteous Judge is coming to judge and 
to reign ; and the voice which has been sent 
forth into this wilderness before him, to pre- 
pare his way, is the proclamation of the remis- 
sion of sins through his blood ; this was the 
preaching of John the Baptist; he called on 
men—not to repent, inorder to have their sins 
remitted, but—to repent, or to turn the eye of 
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their soul to the truth of a forgiveness already 
bestowed ;' and the belief of this message is 
always indispensable, in order to prepare the 
heart to welcome the coming King. : 
Reader, farewell. I believe that what I 
have written is according to the word of God; 
and as far as it is so, I may look up to Him for 
a blessing on it. It would be an unspeakable 
joy to me to have any reason to think, that it 
has been really honoured by Him to be the 
bearer of a message to your soul. At all events, 
I trust it may not do you the injury of excit- 
ing the spirit in you of controversy. If you 
don’t agree with it, lay it down and go to the 
Bible; and if you do agree with it, in lke 
manner lay it down and go to the Bible, and 
go in the spirit of prayer to Him whose word 
the Bible is, and ask of Him, and He will lead 
you into all truth—He will give you living 


water. 





1 See Acts xix. 4; x. 36; xiii. 36, 48.. 
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“Tt will for a few have a value which others will not the least understand. 
But all must recognise in it the utterance of a spirit profoundly penetrated 
with the sense of brotherhood, and with the claims of common humanity.”— 
Spectator. 

“Very deserving of study.” —Times, 
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FINLAY—Hssay to which was awarded the First 
Mackenzie Prize for the best Essay on the best means of Im- 
proving the Relations between Capital and Labour. By Jamzs 
FarrBarrn Finuay, M.A. Demy 8vo, ls. 


FLETCHER—Autobiography of Mrs. Fletcher (of 
Edinburgh), with Letters and other Family Memorials. Edited - 
by her Daughter. Second edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“This ig a delightful book. It contains an illustrative record of a singularly 


noble, true, pure, prolonged, and happy life. The story is recounted with a 
candour, vivacity, and grace which are very charming.” —Daily Review. 


FLEURY—L’Histoire d’Angleterre. 
Par M. Lamé Fixeury. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FLEURY—wL’Histoire de France. 
Par M. Lamé Finury. New edition. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FORBES—The Deepening of the Spiritual Life. 
By A. P. Forsus, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Fifth edition. 
18mo, cloth; price 1s. 6d. ; or paper covers, Is. ; calf, red edges, 
38s. 6d. 
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FORBES—Kalendars of Scottish Saints, with Per- 
sonal Notices of those of Alba, etc. By ALEXANDER PENROSE 
Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. 1 vol. 4to, price £3, 3s. 
A few copies for sale on large paper, £5, 15s. 6d. 


“A truly valuable contribution to the archeology of Scotland.” —Guardian. 

““We must not forget to thank the author for the great amount of informa- 
tion he has put together, and for the labour he has bestowed on a work which 
can never be remunerative.”—Saturday Review. 

“‘Hiis laborious and very interesting work on the early Saints of Alba, 
Laudonia, and Strathclyde.”— Quarterly Review. 


Fragments of Truth. Being the Exposition of several 
passages of Scripture. Third edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


GAIRDNER—On Medicine and Medical Education. 
By W. T. GarRDNER, Professor of the Practice of Medicine in 


the University of Glasgow. Three Lectures, with Notes and an 
Appendix. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GAIRDNER—Clinical and Pathological Notes on 
Pericarditis. By W. T. Garrpnerr, Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine in the University of Glasgow. 8vo, sewed, Is. 


GIBSON, C. P.—Cheerfulness. 
By Cuaruss P. Gisson. In 1 vol. feap., 3s. 6d. 

**Tt depicts, in very graphic and glowing terms, much of the scenery of 
this northern district of England, and is therefore sure to be prized very 
highly by those Northumbrians into whose hands it may happen to fall. 
Apart, however, from its local interest, it has peculiar merits of its own, 
and no one can read it without feeling that his own spirit has been en- 
livened and elevated by so doing. Its pictures remind us very forcibly of 
those of Thomson, Cowper, and Burns.” —Newcastle Daity Journal. 


GORDON—The Roof of the World; 


Being the narrative of a journey over the high plateau of 
Tibet to the Russian Frontier and the Oxus sources on Pamir. 
By Lieut.-Col. T. E. Gorpon, C.8.I. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
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GORDON—The Home Life of Sir David Brewster. 
By his Daughter, Mrs. Gorpon. Second edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“With his own countrymen it is sure of a welcome, and to the savants of 
Europe, and of the New World, it will have a real and special interest of its 
own.” —Pall Malt Gazette. 


GORDON— Workers. 
Fourth thousand. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


GORDON—Work; or, Plenty todo and Howto do it. 
Thirty-fifth thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GORDON—Little Millie and her Four Places. 
Cheap Edition. Fifty-fifth thousand. Limp cloth, ls. 


GORDON—Sunbeams in the Cottage; or, What 
Women may do. A Narrative chiefly addressed to the Work- 
ing Classes. Cheap edition. Forty-fourth thousand. Limp 
cloth, Is. 


GORDON—Prevention ; or, An Appeal to Hconomy 


and Common Sense. §8vo, 6d. 


GORDON —The Word and the World. 
Twelfth edition. Price 2d. 


GORDON—Leaves of Healing for the Sick and 
Sorrowful. Feap. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. Cheap edition, limp 
cloth, 2s. 


GORDON—The Motherless Boy; 
With an Illustration by Sir J. Nort Paton, R.S.A. Cheap 
edition, limp cloth, Is. 
“ Alike in manner and matter calculated to attract youthful attention, and 
to attract it by the best of all means—sympathy.”—Scotsman. 


GRAHAM—“ Mystifications.” 
By Miss Strruing Grawam. Fourth edition. Edited by 
Joun Brown, M.D. With Portrait of ‘ Lady Pitlyal.” Fceap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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HANNA—tThe Life of our Lord. 
By the Rev. Wiit1am Hanna, D.D., LL.D. 6 vols., hand- 
somely bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, 30s. 
Separate vols., cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. each. 
. THE EARLIER YEARS OF OUR Lorv. LEHighth thousand. 
. Tae MInistry IN GALILEE. Third edition. 
. Tue Cross or tHE Ministry. Sixth thousand. 
. THE Passion WEEK. Fifth thousand. 
. THe Last Day or our Lorp’s Passion. Forty-seventh 
thousand. 
. THe Forty DAYs AFTER THE RESURRECTION, Ninth 
thousand. 


HANNA—The Resurrection of the Dead. 


By Witi1am Hanna, D.D., LL.D. Second edition. One vol. 
feap. 8vo, 5s. 


JOHNNY GIBB of Gushetneuk, in the Parish of 
Pyketillim : with Glimpses of the Parish Politics about A.p. 1843. 
Fourth edition, with a Glossary. Ex. feap. 8vo, 2s. 
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“It is a grand addition to our pure Scottish dialect; .. . it is not merely 
a capital specimen of genuine Scottish northern dialect ; but it is a capital 
specimen of pawky characteristic Scottish humour. It is full of good hard 
Scottish dry fun.”—Dean Ramsay. 


Notes and Sketches Illustrative of Northern Rural 


Life in the Highteenth Century, by the Author of ‘‘ Johnny 
Gibb of Gushetneuk.” In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


Life among my Ain Folk. 
By the Author of “Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk.” 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


KENNEDY —Pilate’s Question, ‘Whence art thou?” 
An Essay on the Personal Claims asserted by Jesus Christ, and 
how to account for them. By Joun Kennuepy, M.A., D.D., 
London. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


KHR—Sermons by the Rev. John Ker, D.D., Glas- 


gow. Eleventh edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘© A very remarkable volume of sermons.”—Contemporary Review. x 
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LAING—Lindores Abbey, and the Burgh of New- 
burgh: their History and Annals. By ALExaNDER Larne, 
F.S.A. Scot. 1 vol. small 4to. With Index, and thirteen Full- 
page and ten Woodcut Illustrations, 21s. 

“This is a charming volume in every respect.”—Notes and Queries. 
“The prominent characteristics of the work are its exhaustiveness and the 
thoroughly philosophic spirit in which it is written.””—Scotsman. 

LANCASTHR—Hssays and Reviews. 

By the late Henry H. Lancaster, Advocate; with a Prefatory 
Notice by the Rev. B. Jowxrr, Master of Bio College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, with portrait, 14s. 


LAURIEH—On the Philosophy of Ethics. An Analy- 
tical Essay. By 8. 8. Laurie, A.M., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Laurie’s volume now before us is in substance, though not in form, a 
reply to Mr. Mill’s Utilitarianism. Mr. Laurie has the metaphysical head and 
the metaphysical training of his countrymen, and has brought both to bear 
with great force on the problem proposed.”—Saturday Review. 

LAURIE—Notes on British Theories of Morals. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 

‘His criticisms are candid and highly instructive, e.g. those of the views of 
Bentham, Mill, and Bain. He manifests great aptitude in detecting radical 
defects, in exposing logical inconsistencies, and in detecting the legitimate 
tendencies of philosophical systems.” —British Quarterly. 


MACKAY—Memoir of Sir James Dalrymple, First 
Viscount Stair. A Study in the History of Scotland and Scotch 
Law during the Seventeenth Century. By Ai. J. G. Macxay, 
Advocate. 8vo, 12s. 

MACPHERSON—Omnipotence belongs only to the 
Beloved. By Mrs. BrewsTER MacruErson. 1 vol., extra 
feap., 3s. 6d. 

MACPHERSON—Gifts for Men. 


' 1 vol. ex. feap. 8vo, 6s. 
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MACLAGAN—The Hill Forts, Stone Circles, and 
other Structural Remains of Ancient Scotland. By C. Mac- 
LAGAN, Lady Associate of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
With Plans and Illustrations. 1 vol. fol., 31s. 6d. 


“We need not enlarge on the few inconsequential speculations which rigid 
archeologists may find in the present volume. We desire rather to commend 
it to their careful study, fully assured that not only they, but also the general 
reader, will be edified by its perusal.”—Scotsman. 


MAXWHELL—Soliman the Magnificent, and the 
Turks in the Sixteenth Century. By Sir Wizi1am SrTirRLine 
MaxweEt., Bart., K.T., and M.P. Illustrated by numerous 
Facsimiles of rare contemporary Drawings and Portraits. 
In 1 vol. folio. [In the Press. 


MAXWHELL—Antwerp Delivered in MDLXXVII. : 
a Passage from the History of the Netherlands, illustrated with 
Facsimiles of a rare Series of Designs by Martin de Vos, and 
of Prints by Hogenberg, the Wiericxes, etc. By Sir Witiiam 
Srrr~tinc Maxwet1, Bart., K.T., and M.P. In 1 vol. folio. 

[Jn the Press. 

MICHIE—History of Loch Kinnord, 

By the Rev. J. G. Micuim. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MILN—Researches and Excavations at Carnac 
(Morbihan), the Bossenno, and Mont St. Michel. By Jamzs 
Min. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with Maps, Plans, and numerous 
Illustrations in Wood-Engraving and Chromo-Lithography. 


MOREHEHAD—Memorials of the Life and Writings 
of the Rev. Roperr Morrnnsp, D.D., formerly Rector of 
Easington, Yorkshire, and previously Dean of Edinburgh. 
Edited by his Son, Cartes MorenEad, M.D. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NAPIER—“The Lanox of Auld:” an Epistolary 
Review of ‘‘The Lennox, by William Fraser.” To which is 
added, A Postscriptive Memorie of the House of Merchiston, 
By Marx Napier. With Woodcuts and Plates. 1 vol. 4to. 

[Jn preparation. 


PATRICK, R. W. COCHRAN—Records of the Coin- 
age of Scotland, from the earliest period to the Union. Col- 
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lected by R. W. Cocoran Patrick of Woodside. Only Two 
Hundred and Fifty Copies printed. Now ready, in 2 vols. 4to, 
with 16 Full-page Illustrations, Six Guineas. 

“The future Historians of Scotland will be very fortunate if many parts of 
their materials are so carefully worked up for them and set before them in so 
complete and taking a form.” —Athencewm. 

““When we say that these two volumes contain more than 770 records; of 
which more than 550 have never been printed before, and that they are illus- 
trated by a series of Plates, by the autotype process, of the coins themselves, 
the reader may judge for himself of the learning, as well as the pains, bestowed 
on them both by the Author and the Publisher.” —Times, 

“The most handsome and complete Work of the kind which has eyer 
been published in this country.”—Numismatic Chronicle, Pt. IV., 1876. 


Popular Genealogists ; 
Or, The Art of Pedigree-making. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

““We have here an agreeable little treatise of a hundred pages, from an anony- 
mous but evidently competent hand, on the ludicrous and fraudulent sides of 
genealogy. The subject has a serious and important historical character, 
when regarded from the point of view of the authors of The Governing 
Families of England. But it is rich in the materials of comedy also. . . . We 
are glad to see such a step taken in the good work as the publication of 
the essay which has suggested this article, and which we commend to those 
who want a bit of instructive and amusing reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


RENTON, W.—Oils and Water Colours. 


By Wituram Renton. 1 vol. feap. 5s. 
“The book is obviously for the Artist and the Poet, and for every one who 
shares with them a true love and zeal for nature’s beauties.” —Scotsman. 


“To have observed such a delicate bit of colouring as this, and to have 
written so good a sonnet in the ‘strict style,’ as that we have quoted, shows 
that our author has no common powers either as an observer or a writer.” 
—Liverpool Albion. 

“To those minds that really hold this joy in beauty, Mr. Renton’s book 
will undoubtedly give delight.” —Northern Ensign. 


ROBERISON—Historical Hssays in connection 
with the Land and the Church, etc. By HE. Wittiam Ropsrt- 
son, Author of ‘Scotland under her Harly Kings.” In 1 vol. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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ROBERTSON—Scotland under her Early Kings. 
A History of the Kingdom to the close of the 13th century. 
By E. Witi1am Rogertson. In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


““Mr. Robertson’s labours are of that valuable kind where an intelligent 
and thorough sifting of original authorities is brought to bear upon a portion 
of history handed over hitherto, in a pre-eminent degree, to a specially 
mendacious set of Medizval Chroniclers, and (not so long ago) to a specially 
polemical and uncritical class of modern Historians. He belongs to the school 
of Innes and Skene and Joseph Robertson, and has established a fair right to 
be classed with the Reeves and Todds of Irish historical antiquarianism, and 
the Sharpes, and Kembles, and Hardys in England.”—Guardian. 


SHAIRP—Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 
By J. C. Smarrp, LL.D., Principal of the United College of 


St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Third Edition. 
1 vol. feap. 8vo, 6s. 


SHAIRP—On Poetic Interpretation of Nature. 
By Principat SHarrp, LL.D. Second Edition. In 1 vol. ex. 
feap. 8vo, 6s. 


SHAIRP—Culture and Religion. 
By Principal SHarrp, LL.D. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SHAIRP—Wordsworth’s Tour in Scotland in 1808, 
in company with his Sister and S. T. Coleridge; being the 
Journal of Miss WorpswortH, now for the first time made 
public. Edited by Principat Smarrp, LL.D. Second Edition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Tf there were no other record of her than those brief extracts from her 
Journal during the Highland Tour, which stand at the head of several of her 
brother’s poems, these alone would prove her possessed of a large portion of 
his genius.”—North British Review. 


SIMPSON—The Near and the Far View, and other 
Sermons. By Rev. A. L. Sumpson, D.D., Derby. 1 vol. ex, 
feap. 8vo, 5s. 


SKENE-—The Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
Containing the Cymric Poems attributed to the Bards of the 


Sixth Century. By Winiiam F. Sxenz. With Maps and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


‘Mr. Skene’s book will, as a matter of course and necessity, find its place 
on the tables of all Celtic antiquarians and scholars,” —Archeologia Cambrensis. 
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SKENE—The Coronation Stone. 
By Wit11am F. Skene. Small 4to0. With Illustrations in 
Photography and Zincography. 6s. 


SKENE—Celtic Scotland. 
A History of Ancient Alban. By Witt1am F. Sxrenr. Vol. I. 
Book I. History and Ethnology. Illustrated with Maps. 15s. 

“Tt is a book of solid and good work, and which ought to be thankfully 
welcomed by all who are engaged in any minute study of the early history of 
Britain.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This volume is the first instalment of a work which will bring the early 
history of Scotland out of the clouds and mists of artificially constructed 
systems of history, exaggerated tradition, and legendary fiction, and into a 
real, if still somewhat dim, historic light.”—Edinburgh Courant. 

‘Da ist es denn in der That ein Fortschritt, wenn ein Gelehrter, der sich 
die schwierigen, aber unerliszlichen Sprachkenntnisse erworben und seit 
Jahren mit Sichtung der vertrauenswerthen Ueberlieferung von den Trugge- 
bilden, welche alles Keltische so leicht bedecken, befaszt hat, die bedeutende 
Aufgabe in die Hand nimmt nach strenger Methode die wirklichen Thatsachen 
jener Anfangsjahrhunderte hinzustellen,.... . Linguistik, Ethnographie, 
Topographie und Kritik der historischen Quellen greifen fiir diese wichtige 
Epoche des Uebergangs wirkungsvoll in einander, wie es meines Wissens 
bisher in keinem anderen Werke geschehn ist.”—Gottingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen.—Dr. R. Pavti. 


SKENE—Celtic Scotland. 
A History of Ancient Alban. Vol. II. Book II. Church and 
Culture. In 8vo. With Maps, 15s. 


SKENE—Celtic Scotland. 
A History of Ancient Alban. Vol. III. Book III. Land and 


People. [Un preparation. 


SMALL—Scottish Woodwork of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Measured, Drawn, and Lithographed 
by J. W. Smaut, Architect. In one folio volume with 100 
Plates. [In the Press. 
SMITH—Shelley: a Critical Biography. 
By GeorcE Barnerr SmirH. Ex, feap. 8vo, 6s. 
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SMYTH—Life and Work at the Great Pyramid. 
With a Discussion of the Facts ascertained. By C. Prazzi 
Smyru, F.R.SS.L. and E., Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, 56s. 


SMYTH—An Equal-Surface Projection for Maps of 
the World, and its Application to certain Anthropological 
Questions. By C. Prazzi Smytu, F.R.SS.L. and E., Astronomer- 
Royal for Scotland. 8vo, 3s. 


SOUTHESK-—Britain’s Art Paradise; or, Notes on 
some Pictures in the Royal Academy, 1871. By the Ear. or 
SoutHEsK. S8vo, sewed, ls. 


SOUTHESK — Saskatchewan and the Rocky 
Mountains. Diary and Narrative of Travel, Sport, and Adven- 
ture, during a Journey through part of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s Territories, in 1859 and 1860. By the Haru or 

' Soutussx, K.T., F.R.G.S. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations 
on Wood by Wuymper, 18s. 


SOUTHESK~—Herminius. 
A Romance. By I. E. S. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


SPEHNS—The Sanitary System of Scotland: its 
Defects and Proposed Remedies. By WatrerR Cook SPEns, 
one of the Sheriff-Substitutes of Lanarkshire. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


STRACHAN—What is Play ? 
A Physiological Inquiry. Its bearimg upon Education and 
Training. By Jon Srracuan, M.D., Jun. In 1 vol. feap., 1s. 


TAIT—Sketch of Thermodynamics. 
By P. G. Tarr, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Second edition, Revised and Ex- 
tended. Cr. 8vo, ds. 


WILSON—-Reminiscences of Old Edinburgh. 
By Dante, Wi1son, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of History and 
English Literature in University College, ‘Toronto, Author of 
‘Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” etc. etc. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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